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Protestant ideals of worship are rapidly changing in Amer- 
ica. Among none are these changes more radical than among 
Methodists. Fifty years ago freedom was highly prized in this 
body. Personal restrictions of time, manner, and method were 
regarded as intolerable in public worship. The liturgies of Ro- 
manists, Lutherans, and Episcopalians, whose decorous prayers 
expressed the noblest aspirations of Christians in all ages, were 
snares of Satan. Even Congregationalists and Presbyterians were 
objects of distrust because of their well-known preference for pro- 
priety and order. Methodists approved only that which was spon- 
taneous, with the result that their services were distinguished by 
impulsive, undisciplined, and unpremeditated expressions of indi- 
vidual feeling on the part of both leader and congregation. A 
“good meeting” was an end in itself, and especially in frontier 
communities where life was so drab that going to church was the 
chief social diversion of all who did not seek their recreation in 
saloons. Middle-aged persons can recall memories similar to mine 
of hectic nights in a one-room church crowded with suggestible 
human beings, stifling in a superheated atmosphere, stimulated by 
gospel songs, entertained by revivalists who were instinctively 
masters of the principles of applied crowd psychology, thrilled by 
the testimonies of the converted, thrown into panics by the demon- 
strations of Mrs. X (a white woman) and Mrs. Y (a colored 
woman), both of whom passed into a condition of trance under 


' These reflections have been colored by certain recent volumes and articles: J. B. Pratt’s Re- 
ligious Consciousness, Willard L. Sperry’s Reality in Worship, Rudolph Otto's The Idea of the 
Holy, Richard Roberts’ Protestantism and the Altar, and E. 8. Brightman’s Religious Values. 
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the strain of deep religious emotion. Reflecting upon these jm- 
pressions, imbedded more deeply than others in my memory, I say 
that church did its work with power! Which is saying much, 

But all this is changed. Very young persons in the chureh 
have never witnessed these sights. The restraint of Methodists 
now equals that of Congregationalists and Presbyterians, and 
often approaches that of Episcopalians. Freedom we still enjoy, 
but it is exercised in the interest of order. Certain eminent min- 
isters read their sermons from carefully prepared manuscripts, 
also their prayers. The number of churches grows steadily in 
which something like true chancels with choir stalls, altars, lee- 
terns, and high pulpits make their appearance with the inevitable 
accompaniments of ecclesiastical raiment for minister and choir 
and a fixed form of prayer for the guidance of the congregation, 
To be sure, there is a good deal of self-consciousness in all this as 
if we were not quite certain of ourselves. Our half-way measures 
and adaptations in the use of religious symbolism must be up- 
setting to those who are more accustomed to a liturgy. But it is 
plain that we are in revolt against the old ideals of social prayer. 
Changes are taking place in small churches as well as large, in the 
country as well as the city. Even congregations and ministers who 
show no enthusiasm for a “Prayer Book Service” seek earnestly to 
heighten the artistic effects of worship by musical innovations and 
theatrical devices of varying kinds. 

What is behind all this? “Worldliness,” a few would answer. 
“Methodists have become respectable—and cold.” Doubtless there 
is something in it. As culture increases restraint will grow. But 
more probably life is behind it. The principles of social prayer 
which we once held dear have broken under the strain that mature 
experience put upon them. It has been necessary to unlearn many 
things we once admired and admit worth in ideals and methods 
that we once despised. Life has taught us that power lies in re- 
flection and disciplined feelings as well as in spontaneity. 

We now realize that the difference between our former wor- 
ship and that of the liturgical churches was not that they used a 
prescribed form of prayer and we used none, but rather that they 
used a good form and we a poor one. In our own way we were a8 
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restricted as they, ordered like them in what we did by the opinion 
of our group. For, strangely enough, in spite of their spontaneity, 
our prayers and testimonies could not have been more standardized 
had they been written. Moreover, we see a danger in making a 
“good meeting” an end in itself, meaning thereby a meeting with 
an excessive emotional appeal. To this danger Lord Morley ad- 
verts in his Life of Dobden: “The great danger of a platform ora- 


tor’s career is that it may in time lessen a man’s moral self-posses- 
sion. Effect becomes the decisive consideration instead of truth; 
a good meeting grows into a final object in life; the end of exist- 


ence is a paradise of loud and prolonged cheering ; and character is 
destroyed by the parasites of self-consciousness and vanity.” 
Again, that worship expressed an individualistic and eccentric 
type of faith rather than a faith approved by the whole Christian 
body. The presumption of superior worth is always in favor of 
that which is accredited by the many through long periods. 

But much as we may sympathize with all earnest efforts to 
“beautify” public worship, we should understand that there are 
dangers inherent in some of these tendencies that may destroy us 
as Christians and Protestants. All such perils may be summed 
up in the word “unreality,” which stands here for any discrepancy 
between inner thought, feeling, or experience and outer word, 
form, or action, implying illusion, make-believe, and insincerity. 

One example of unreality may be found in the tendency to 
build “altars’’ in Protestant churches. I sympathize deeply with 
the purpose to make the Holy Communion central in our worship. 
Let us magnify it by more frequent celebration. Only recently a 
busy mother complained, “I wish that I could go to Communion 
any Sunday when I feel particularly in need of it and not be com- 
pelled to wait perhaps three months only to find when the day 
arrives that I am not in the mood for it.” And let us magnify this 
sacrament by, lifting the communion table from under the mass of 
flowers which buries it often and from beneath organ and choir 
and pulpit which overshadow it, making it as conspicuous as the 
pulpit and the reading desk, which are its most important rival 
symbols, And let it be magnified by placing upon it a simple cross 
or a chalice, for “it is the epitome of all Christian worship.” 
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But let no Protestant think he magnifies the communion table 
by calling it an altar. For, as Father Tyrell, an English Catholic 
excommunicated for his modernism, observed, “the ditlerence 
between a communion table and an altar is infinite.” The table is 
a symbol which helps us recall “the critical moment upon which 
all our Christianity hangs.” The altar is for the mass which “jg 
not a symbol, but the essential act.” The mass does not commem- 
orate our Lord’s crucifixion. It is itself the crucifixion of Christ 
afresh. The bread and wine do not represent the flesh and blood 
of Christ. They become miraculously the very body of Christ, 
For Protestants the Lord’s Supper is a collective act by the whole 
congregation. For Catholics, the mass is the act of an individual 
performed on behalf of the congregation. The idea of the altar is 
wholly at variance with the Protestant view of truth. Dean Sperry 
remarks significantly, “We do not question the central place of the 
altar in a Catholic church. We have a right to question the im- 
plication of a similar piece of furniture, similarly placed, in a 
church which is frankly non-sacramentarian.” 

Admittedly the doctrine of transubstantiation confers upon 
the Catholic priest a tremendous advantage, not enjoyed by the 
Protestant minister, in giving a sense of reality to the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. The presence of the very body of Christ 
upon the altar makes the church the house of God to the devout 
Catholic in a physical sense that Protestants will never admit. 
And the sincere belief that in their presence the original drama of 
Calvary is being re-enacted, with an additional miracle thrown in, 
makes the worshipers feel that something really happens at a 
mass that is less easily felt at a communion service. But surely 
in our worship there must be something better than outright imita- 
tion of methods and symbols whose doctrinal associations are 
frankly repudiated. That is to devise an apparatus of worship 
which is thoroughly consistent with inner belief. Ip the interest 
of reality the form of the service must be tested by its inspiring 
ideas. In the case of the communion service those ideas have been 
summarized by Richard Roberts thus: (1) a memorial meal in 
which the passion and death of Christ are recalled and relived in 
imagination; (2) a collective and individual appropriation by 
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faith of the grace and truth that comes by Jesus Christ; (3) a 
dedication of ourselves to fellowship with him in love and suffer- 
ing; and (4) a sense of eternal fellowship with all believers in 
all ages. When our forms and usages say all this, we shall have a 
“true communion table and not a sham altar.” 

The same inner truthfulness is demanded of every service— 
but seldom secured. One gets an impression of unreality from 
the physical environment of the typical church. The furnishings 
of the place of prayer and the mural decorations should suggest 
religious ideas and create an atmosphere congenial to worship. 
But in most instances they do none of this. Ordinarily the most 
obtrusive thing in a Protestant church is the organ, many of whose 
bronzed pipes, arranged symmetrically, are mute—unintention- 
ally symbolic of the unreality in much religious music. There is 
often a clock, frequently hung where the whole congregation may 
gaze at it, not at all suggestive of the timelessness for which reli- 
gion stands. There are geometrical designs set in alleged “art 
windows” and stenciled on the walls which have no meaning at all 
—sheer affectations. When will Protestants come to see that the 
emblems at which they must gaze as they worship should have 
some religious ideas behind them—that they should say something! 

The same impression of unreality is made often by the ardor 
of worship as a whole—the feeling that nothing is happening in 
the realm of the spirit to correspond with the actions that are 
taking place. We hear much talk about the “enrichment of wor- 
ship,” which seems to consist largely of improving the vocabulary 
of prayer, or putting liturgical patches on the service, or introduc- 
ing theatrical features like an illuminated cross, or the marching 
and countermarching of choirs. After some experimentation with 
this sort of thing myself and more observation of the experiments 
made by others I am bound to say that for the most part I very 
much prefer the crude services that I attended in my boyhood. 
Open to criticism as they were from an esthetic standpoint, they 
were at all events sincere. There was little self-conscious gestur- 
ing. The earnestness of the worshipers was at times overwhelming. 
An onlooker received the impression that something was really 
happening. Therein lay the secret of their power, 
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The root of our trouble rests probably in confusion as to the 
meaning and end of worship. Very generally no distinction js 
made between the gratification of wzsthetic and moral emotions on 
the one hand and religious emotions on the other. This distinction 
is difficult to apprehend because of the natural alliance between 
morals, religion, and art. An artist’s vision of “authentic beauty” 
is similar in many respects to the mystic’s vision of that other 
“authentic reality” which we call God. The sense of satisfaction 
is much the same in either case. Hence the possibility of saying 
more or less truly, “I get as much profit out of a symphony con- 
cert, or a visit to the art gallery, or a walk on the beach or in the 
fields as I do from going to church.” Hence, also, the possibility 
of affecting pleasantly the artistic sensibilities of persons at church 
by manipulating lights and shadows or introducing theatrical 
innovations—pageantry, drama, music, and the Jike—without im- 
parting any definite content of religious thought or feeling. In- 
deed, the whole apparatus of religious symbolism is so susceptible 
to misuse—so likely to deceive us into mistaking wsthetic satis- 
factions for religious apprehensions—that one sympathizes deeply 
with the Quaker’s dread of all sacraments and symbols, and ad- 
mires his resolution to find God without sensuous aids of any sort 
in the silence of his own heart. (Only one wonders if he really 
finds his heart silent. Even he must be perplexed often by the 
many voices in his soul and find it difficult to distinguish among 
them all theg“authentic Voice” which must be loved and obeyed.) 
Likewise moral and religious values are easily confused. It is 
mistakenly supposed by many that they are religious when they 
act a certain way or feel a thrill of inspiration at witnessing noble 
conduct. “That's what I call religion!” exclaimed a man 
pleasantly affected at sight of a group of persons responding 
enthusiastically to an appeal for help for a needy family. But 
it wasn’t. 

The true end of all worship, public and private alike, is to 
induce the feeling of Another Presence, a Something or a Someone 
outside and beyond oneself, which Rudolph Otto calls variously 
“The Numinous, the “Mysterium Tremendum,” “The Holy.” The 
apprehension of this “Someone Beyond” differs from a sense of 
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the beautiful and a sense of the moral in its qualitative content. 
There is a feeling of “awe-fulness,” of “overpoweringness,” of “en- 
ergy” and “vitality,” and of great “fascination” in this experience 
at its best. To be wsthetically gratified by pleasant sight or 
sound is one thing. To be morally uplifted by contemplating 
noble conduct, actual or potential, is another. To be rapt im 
worship is still a third. These experiences have common fea- 
tures, but their differences are more significant than their re- 
semblances. 

Enrichment of worship, then, must be more than merely dec- 
orative. Otherwise it will completely nullify worship by its pat- 
ent insincerity. It must not aim at artistic effects, crude or re- 
fined, as ends in themselves. In its own province, art may be 
a final end. But when it enlists in the service of religion it is a 
means to a greater end. The controlling consideration must be, 
not what is beautiful as such, but what will be most effective in 
assisting the worshiping spirit to realize this Other Presence Who 
is in the midst where two or three are gathered in his name. 

It has been suggested by one whose religious earnestness is 
as great as his artistic insight that no greater service could be ren- 
dered the members of any congregation “than to go through the 
church studying its architecture and then go over the order of 
services studying the several ceremonies, the musical and liturgi- 
cal vehicles, asking the question at each step of the way, “Is what 
we have now before us real? Is it true in itself¢ Is it true for 
us‘ Is there anything in our own lives as Christians to which it 
corresponds, and which it helps us to say out simply and directly 
to God and each other? . . . If it does not ring true, what is the 
trouble?” By way of acting on that suggestion, the official board 
of any church could spend several profitable evenings discussing 
some such list of questions as the following: “Just what is the reli- 
gious value of the vase of flowers which rests on the communion 
table or the pedestal in the chancel? What religious end is served 
by the clock hanging on the wall of the church? Why does the 
choir march cireuitously to its place instead of directly? 
Is it merely an ecclesiastical parade? Why does the choir 
use vestments and the minister none? Why does the organist 
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play softly during the offertory? Is it an act of worship or an 
effort to conceal unreality in worship? Just what is intended by 
the reading of the psalter responsively ? Why should the Bible lie 
closed throughout a whole service if Protestantism believes in an 
open Bible? What is the significance of reciting the creed? Or 
the Lord’s Prayer? Are these perfunctory acts? What is the 
aim of the pastoral prayer? Why so much windy rhetorio instead 
of the simplicity that betokens reality? What changes are needed 
to make the sermon an act of worship? What principles underlie 
Protestant worship! Why does the minister rush to the main exit 
as the congregation retires‘ Is his purpose religious, social, or 
personal? In any case how can ‘he so suddenly lay aside his mood 
of benediction (if it be real) and assume the hilarious spirit of a 
reception committee ¢” 

Another factor making for unreality appears in the exces- 
sively subjective character of Protestant worship. One grows very 
thoughtful over this defect after reading J. B. Pratt’s great chap- 
ter on “Objective and Subjective Worship,” a most important re- 
cent contribution to the literature of social prayer. The two types 
are distinguished thus: “One (objective) aims at making some 
kind of effect upon the Deity or in some way communicating with 
Him, while the other (subjective) seeks only to induce some de- 
sired mood, or belief, or attitude in the mind of the worshiper.” 
In Christianity this distinction separates Catholic from Protestant 
worship. Obviously the purpose of the mass is to please God—the 
God that exists outside the worshiper rather than the God found in 
his own heart. The worshiper is nothing—the adoration of the 
Deity is everything. Contrast the priest with the minister in his 
methods. The priest enters the church carrying the chalice fol- 
lowed by his attendants, his eyes fixed upon the altar, with never 
a glance at the congregation to see whether few or many have come 
to church. Arriving at the altar he turns his back upon the con- 
gregation and in a tongue unknown to the majority and a tone that 
may be heard only a few feet away “says his mass in exactly the 
same way whether the church be thronged or he and the boy be the 
only human beings in the building.” Given the belief on the part 
of the congregation that the priest is performing a miracle—trans 
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forming the water and wine into the literal flesh and blood of 
Christ—the subjective effect of the mass upon the congregation is 
very real and very great. But the priest is not aiming directly at 
this effect. It is merely a by-product of his objective worship. 

In Protestant worship the aim is exactly reversed. The whole 
service is designed to please the congregation. The minister 
faces the people throughout the service. Even in consecrating 
“the elements” at Holy Communion he may prefer to turn his back 
upon the table rather than upon the congregation! He must 
speak in a tone that can be easily heard in every part of the house, 
and it is especially desirable that his voice shall have a pleasing 
quality. Plainly the presence of flowers and other decorations is 
intended to make an agreeable impression. The musical numbers, 
especially the hymns, are selected with a view to their psychological 
effect upon the hearers. Cushioned pews increase our comfort, 
and if on a stormy Sabbath only a few are present, or the room be 
cold, the minister feels that a service is not worth attempting, and 
sends us home. Many who have written recently on Protestant 
worship frankly approach it from a behavioristic point of view, in- 
sisting that the primary aim of the service is to induce certain wor- 
shipful moods and that hymns, lessons, prayers, and sermon should 
all contribute to this end. 

Each of these types of worship is open to praise and blame. 
The mass is admirably designed to inspire a feeling of selfless 
adoration where the doctrines behind the mass are accepted un- 
critically. But it becomes a superstition once those doctrines are 
seriously questioned. The worship of evangelical Protestants is 
admirably designed to serve the need of more reflective Christians 
who admit no authority above that of their own reason. But it 
tends to degenerate into an egotistic sentimentalism absorbed in 
its own sensations, and given to self-assertion. Is a synthesis possi- 
ble that will unite what is good in both types and discard what is 
objectionable? In the words of Pratt, can Protestantism “find a 


combination of subjective and objective worship that will plant and 


nourish the religious sentiments, enliven the moral emotions, and 
at the same time will not antagonize the reason of its members ?” 
The way out probably is not more ritual, though ritual need 
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not be hurtful. It is the more fundamental thing of using the 
familiar materials of worship in such a way that the worshiper 
shall be more conscious of Someone Beyond himself, and less con- 
scious of himself. A larger use of the objective type of hymn will 
help much—the hymns that talk to God or about God and not 
about ourselves. Hymns of praise, adoration, and thanksgiving 
belong to this group. Specific examples are found in “O God, our 
help in ages past,” “O God of God, O Light of Lights,” “O wor- 
ship the King, all glorious above.” But this kind of hymn is com- 
paratively rare in Protestant song books. For one of them you 
will find three of the subjective type, like “Nearer, my God, to 
Thee,” “Rock of Ages cleft for me,” “O sometimes the shadows 
are deep.” One plainly feels in the first graup a masculine note 
that is lacking in the second. In the latter there is an obtrusion of 
self that weakens and makes them effeminate. Let it be confessed 
frankly that among Methodists the last has been the favorite type 
of hymn. Doubtless our leaders of worship will have difficulty in 
developing in us new musical tastes, but let them not grow weary 
in well-doing. And while they are bringing back the objective 
hymn let them bring with it the objective anthem. 

After the objective hymn, the objective lesson should be in- 
troduced, both from the Old and New Testaments. For private 
devotions subjective passages, like the Twenty-third, the Fifty-tirst, 
and Ninety-first Psalms, and the Fourteenth Chapter of Saint 
John’s Gospel cannot be surpassed. But passages in which there 
is less consciousness of self are more appropriate for public wor- 
ship. Responsive readings, such as those designated for the morn- 
ing and the evening of the thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth Sundays, 
will be more effective than the lesson for the evening of the twenty- 
ninth Sunday. As for the second lesson, “most of us have abso- 
lutely no suspicion of the rea] power of a great story, finely read 
in something like its entirety—the death of Absalom, the shipwreck 
of Paul.” It might be well to shorten the services in order to 
lengthen the second lesson. 

The third great opportunity for increasing, the objectivity of 
Protestant worship is found in the pastoral prayer, provided it is 
addressed sincerely to God and not eloquently “to a Boston audi- 
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ence.” But low rarely does one hear an extemporized public 
prayer in which there is no consciousness of self! And how easy 
it is, one has remarked, to wallow in the states of our own souls in 
free prayer! This is important enough to warrant resorting to 
liturgical prayers if there is no other way to escape from “the 
slough of interminable self-analysis.” For the superior beauty of 
the Prayer Book service lies in its objective character rather than 
in its beautiful English as such. It makes one conscious of a 
Someone Beyond rather than of oneself. 

The way out of the welter of unreality for Protestants in 
their worship is to see that prayer is a creative exercise. This 
means that it is an exercise in thinking. Persons unwilling to use 
their minds should not go to church, for worship is not entertain- 
ment. It demands an active, not a passive state. But creative 
worship is even more an exercise in imagination. For any power 
we have to create originates in this rather than the logical faculty. 
The great problem in both private and public prayer is to focus 
the mind and imagination upon certain religious ideas and images 
until these can dominate the whole being of the worshiper. At 
that point one has a sense of being seized from without by a Power 
or Being who fills one with peace and joy and strength. The story 
of the cleansing of the bitter springs at Marah suggests the thing 
that happens within one in creative prayer. So into the springs 
of the heart made bitter by sin, weakness, anxiety, defeat, fatigue, 
certain great thoughts are dropped which in time can neutralize 
the brackish elements, thereby sweetening the springs of the spirit. 

The method employed in this process varies. The Quaker 
without material aids of any kind broods silently over the thoughts 
and images that emerge spontaneously out of the deep places of 
his mind. At the opposite extreme is the Catholic, who uses me- 
chanical devices such as the crucifix and the rosary in his private 
prayers and elaborate symbolism and images in his public worship 
to assist his meditations. Between these extremes is the worshiper 
who finds that a manual of prayer is helpful in controlling his 
thinking in private prayer and that hymns, lessons, anthems, ser- 
mons, creeds, pastoral prayers (when rendered effectively) offer 
similar aid in public worship. 
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SYMPOSIUM CONCERNING PUBLIC WORSHIP 
Oh, worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.—Psalm 96. 9 


The Mernopist Review of this issue in the Biblical Re- 
search department presents briefly the scriptural testimony as to 
temple and synagogue service and also as to the Christian ideal of 
worship as set forth in the New Testament. 

The order of worship as observed in the early church is some- 
what slightly set forth in the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, a 
document of about 120 a. p., but rather more fully in the First 
Apology of Justin Martyr, which appeared a generation later. 
Here is that primitive contribution to this symposium: 


And on the day called Sunday, all who live in cities or in the country 
gather together to one place, and the memoirs of the apostles or the writ- 
ings of the prophets are read, as long as time permits; then, when the 
reader has ceased, the president verbally instructs, and exhorts to the imi- 
tation of these good things. Then we all rise together and pray, and, as we 
before said, when our prayer is ended, bread and wine and water are 
brought, and the president in like manner offers prayers and thanksgiv- 
ings, according to his ability, and the people assent, saying Amen; and 
there is a distribution to each, and a participation of that over which 
thanks have been given, and to those who are absent a portion is sent by 
the deacons. And they who are well to do, and willing, give what each 
thinks fit; and what is collected is deposited with the president, who suc- 
cours the orphans and widows, and those who, through sickness or any 
other cause, are in want, and those who are in bonds, and the strangers so- 
journing among us, and in a word, takes care of all who are in need. But 
Sunday is the day on which we all hold our common assembly, because it 
is the first day on which: God, having wrought a change in the darkness 
and matter, made the world; and Jesus Christ our Saviour on the same day 
rose from the dead. 


This appears to have been a purely spontaneous order of 
service with very little of ordered liturgy. Yet in the next century 
there seem to have been used in Jerusalem, Alexandria and Rome 
very elaborate rituals, wrongly ascribed to Saint James, Saint 
Mark and the Blessed Apostles. 

Since the Reformation there has been a constant battle in 
Protestant churches as to the order of public worship—all the way 
from the Society of Friends, who have no sacraments nor ritual, 
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to the beautiful Common Prayer Books of the English Church. 
Now Methodism is equally related to the Anglican and the Free 
Churches and therefore has always claimed the privilege of using 
both the liturgic and spontaneous form of worship. It was doubt- 
less because in early American Methodism the societies were 
largely formed by the traveling preachers through intense evan- 
gelism and because the possession of the prayer book was quite im- 
possible that the Sunday Service shaped by Wesley did not come 
into general use in the Methodist Episcopal Church. Yet that is 
a part of our heritage and we should still claim the right to use 
those historic fornts of worship without abandoning the principle 
of free prayer and also the right to constantly enrich the service 
of the church by all forms of art, musical, literary and religious. 

In that marvelous poem of Robert Browning, “Christmas 
Eve,” we see the writer going from a little chapel, where an utterly 
unesthetic service was performed, to a Roman Basilica with its 
elaborate liturgy, and to a rationalistic lecture hall of Géttingen 
where nothing save a Myth of Christ was discussed. Everywhere 
he caught the hem of the garment and saw the Lord! And at last 
he states this conviction as to forms of worship: 


I, then, in ignorance and weakness, 

Taking God's help, have attained to think 
My heart does best to receive in meekness 
That form of worship, as most to his mind, 
Where earthly aids being cast behind, 

His All in All appears serene 

With the thinnest human veil between. 


Surely he was right. No form of worship can claim to be of 
divine authority, but it is true human wisdom to seek modes of 
public prayer and holy fellowship which help souls to realize most 
perfectly the Divine Presence. In this symposium, some worthy 
leaders in church worship are pointing paths by which the service 
of the Christian Church may reach a more spiritual atmosphere 
and make every Lord’s Day a fresh advance on the road to God. 


Gov’s Destre ror Our Worsuip 


A sentence from the lips of Jesus, many times read and heard 
but never before gripped, stood out from the page before me re- 
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cently in letters an inch high. The sentence was this: “Such”~— 
that is, such as worship God “in spirit and in truth”—‘Such doth 
the Father seek to be his worshipers.” In connection with these 
words, another sentence flashed into memory, that one in the 
fourth chapter of James, which is probably best translated as in 
the margin of the American Revised Version of the Bible, “The 
spirit which he made to dwell in us, he yearneth for even unto 
jealous envy.” 

These words are thoroughly in keeping with the seeking God 
of the Christian religion. Our God is the shepherd who seeks the 
one lost sheep through the wastes and the gullies in storm and 
darkness until he rescues it and carries it with rejoicing back 
home. He is the anxious house-wife groping throughout the house 
in the dark for the lost coin hidden in the dirt and disarray caused 
by erring children and calling in friends, when it is found, to 
share in the rejoicing. He is the watching father, who, forgetting 
the dignity of an elderly Oriental gentleman, runs half way across 
his estate to plant the welcoming kiss upon the cheek of the way- 
ward returning son. He is the Light of the World knocking at 
the rusty-hinged door of our heart against which weeds have 
grown, and even continuing to knock when autumn and evening 
have come. He is not the God who finally deigns to admit us into 
his august presence if we bow low enough and frequently enough 
and observe all the court etiquette which symbolizes our nothing- 
ness and his everythingness. He is rather the God whose heart 
so yearns for his children that he cannot rest until they are united 
to him in “spirit and in truth.” 

Have we, of the Protestant churches, partly forgotten God’s 
desire for our worship and the loneliness of his heart without our 
filial relationship, and his actual need of our leaping response to 
his approach? Have we not, particularly in public worship, 
thought too exclusively of our need of God, and of the worth of 
worship to us, and not enough of the Godward side of worship! 

Of course, this is not to suggest that we ought to go to the 
opposite extreme and think only of the effect of worship upon God, 
like a Hindu priest whose ritual or temple has no place for a wor- 
shiper, who is concerned in his worship only with appeasing or 
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satisfying the gods. Neither is it to ask that we revert to the idea 
that God selfishly demands our sacrifices and attentions and be- 
comes mad when they are not granted. “The sacrifices of God are 
a contrite heart.” We are not thinking of God as one who arro- 
gantly demands gifts and praise from his suppliant followers. 
Rather we are thinking of God as one whose heart is so wrapped 
up in his children that he is disconsolate when they are not in 
spiritual sympathy with him. 

May it not be true that our over emphasis upon the subjective 
purpose of worship has partly defeated that very purpose? Wor- 
ship that is a calisthenic exercise, good for us but good for nothing 
else, lacks virility and makes small appeal to many people. Un- 
doubtedly the Roman Mass, with the robes, candles, and incense 
for God alone, with the priest mumbling strange words with back 
to audience, creates reverence amd devotion to a degree that 
our too subjective Protestant order of worship frequently fails to 
create. To gain the subjective advantage of worship, we need to 
emphasize the objective phases of it. 

In order to make our worship more objective we do not need 
to create elaborated forms of worship, or produce a sacramentarian 
chancel, or multiply responses and introits. It is not a matter of 
the form used, but rather of the understanding and the intention 
with which it js used. Hymns and extemporary prayers, and an- 
thems and sermons may as well present our praise and adoration 
to a worthy God as introits and responses and elaborated rituals. 
There is liable to lurk a serious error in the assumption that be- 
cause the congregation repeats more words it actually worships 
more. The history of religions surely does not prove that genuine 
worship increases in proportion to elaborateness of ritual and of 
ecclesiastical finery. Perhaps it proves that more frequently deep- 
est devotion resides in simplicity of worship. Many, however, 
are the mediums through which we may worship him in spirit and 
in truth. The important thing is not what medium we use, but 
how we use it. 

By some means, however, we need in Protestantism a revival 
of the realization of God’s right to our worship—a right based not 
on his arrogance but on his love. Would it mean anything to our 
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churches if our people began to realize that the ninety and nine 
at the public worship did not make up with God for the one stray- 
ing sheep? (We may fear that the proportions ought to be changed 
to represent closely the conditions of present church membership!) 
Would it mean anything if we realized that as a father is not con- 
tent when one child is absent from the family circle, so God cannot 
be complete in his happiness so long as one of the church family 
has not had it in his heart to be present when glad acclaim is 
given to him, or when one in the congregation refuses to pay the 
tribute of a responding heart? Are we not coming to the center 
of the neglect of many of our people of public and private worship 
when we suggest that the reason is that our people have not been 
realizing enough God’s right to our worship, and his lonesomeness 
of heart when his children forget him? “Such doth the Father 
seek to be his worshipers.” “The spirit which he made to dwell in 
us he yearneth for even unto jealous envy.” 


Kine D. Beacu. 


{Kine D. Beacu, D.D., for several years the successful pastor of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, Grand Rapids, Mich., is now in charge 
of Saint James Church, Chicago, IIl.] 


Tue So-CaLLep “PRELIMINARIES” 

Of course, there is something to be said for the minister, 
who rushes from his study to his Sunday morning pulpit, fairly 
bursting with a sermonic message for his people, and so eager to 
deliver the message that he is altogether impatient with the “pre- 
liminaries” of the service and the time which they consume, 
thereby postponing what he may regard as the real purpose of the 
service—the sermon. At least we may credit him with earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm, but not with spiritual wisdom nor with the 
‘ common sense that every farmer must have to raise crops success- 
fully. If his assumption were valid that the sermon is the chief, 
perhaps the sole, purpose of the service—and there sometimes 
have been sermons that do not confirm this assumption !—it would 
still be folly for him to neglect or to reduce to a barren minimum 
the fore part of his service. 

One of his Master’s parables likens the preaching of the Word 
to the sowing of seed. The minister’s congregation, for the most 
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part, have not come from the prayerful, meditative atmosphere 
of a minister’s study; they have come from busy households 
through the distractions of the street. Mrs. Barnes has had to 
hurry through straightening up the house. Mr. Layton has been 
coaxing the furnace fire into life. Mrs, Arthur has been busy, 
getting the children ready. And when they arrive, just on time or 
perhaps a bit late, they each bring with them an aura of cares and 
distractions that make a poor preparation for listening to a sermon. 
Their hearts at that time are not good ground for the planting of 
seeds of sermonie truth. 

What every farmer knows is that the ground must be care- 
fully tilled before seeding. What every minister should know is 
that what he calls the “preliminaries” can by careful, prayerful 
preparation on his part be made a real tilling of the hearts of the 
people for the fruitful reception of the seed which he shall sow. 
And yet one of the most popular preachers in America complains 
that when he goes a-preaching in some other man’s pulpit the “pre- 
liminaries” are “so tiresome that the Angel Gabriel could not 
wake up an audience, or do it any good, by the time the sermon 
is reached” ; and he proposes as a remedy that after the opening 
hymn the preacher “plunge in medias res into the sermon, and let - 
the devil take the hindmost, as he already does now the foremost 
of a good many of our orders of service.” 

Perhaps there is some validity in his complaint, but not in 
his remedy. We refuse to seize either horn of his dilemma. Cer- 
tainly an opening service that is tiring and tiresome defeats its 
own purpose. But the alternative is not the abolishing of the 
“preliminaries,” but rather the creation of a worship service that 
is vital and real, through two means at the disposal of every min- 
ister: (a) careful preparation, (b) spiritual unction in conducting 
the service. Of the pastor’s preparation we shall speak in a later 
paragraph. As to his manner of conducting, be it said that the 
pastor who treats the hymns, creed, prayer and Scripture-reading 
as mere formalities is deadening his service at the start. Given 
a wisely planned program, he can breathe soul into each of these 
exercises, until his congregation will respond in emotions and 
thought and will be brought through worship and communion into 
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the Divine Presence. Such a service would prove to be a means 
of grace, even if there were no sermon. 

After all, can we concede that the sermon is the sole purpose 
of the Sabbath Day assembly? Devout souls come to church to 
meet and hear not their pastor, but their Divine Master. How 
many people have commented upon the crowds that throng to the 
Roman Catholic Church to attend Mass. The glibbest explanation 
is always that they go to church because the priest tells them they 
must. But the devout Catholic feels a more compelling urge in 
that instinct of the soul, common to Protestants and Catholies, 
the questing of the heart after the presence of God. He believes 
that the Mass brings him into the actual physical presence of Jesus 
Christ. I have often felt that I would experience the same thrill 
of exaltation in the beauty and significance of the Mass as does 
the Catholic, if only I could believe as he does in the transubstan- 
tiation of the elements into the body of Christ, revealed to the 
congregation at the elevation of the host—which dogma | have 
never been able even to approach in my thinking, much less 
to accept. 

To awaken in his congregation the sense of the presence of 
Christ is the opportunity which every Protestant minister has in 
his opening service of worship—not the physical presence, but 
that which is essentially more real, the presence of His spirit. 
Worship that avoids perfunctory lip-service and concentrates the 
devotion and sincerity of the heart upon the Divine Presence in 
meditation and praise and prayer is satisfying to the soul that 
yearns for communion with God. Anything less than that leaves 
a hunger in many hearts that even a brilliant sermon cannot ap- 
pease. Such worship cannot be left to the fortuitous impulses of 
the moment: it is too sacred and solemn a responsibility for ex 
tempore treatment. No pastor needs be so busy that he must 
neglect careful preparation of the worship elements of his services. 

One can scarcely imagine anyone busier than the pastor of 
a large Fifth Avenue church in New York City. We were there- 
fore deeply impressed one day at a meeting of our Hymn Society 
when Dr. William P. Merrill, pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, declared that every week he devoted at least one hour to 
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the selection of the hymns for his services, often in consultation 
with his organist, Dr. Clarence Dickinson, and considerable time 
besides on the Scripture readings, the anthems and solos and other 
worship elements. Little wonder that his services are so effective 
spiritually. 

The wrong hymn, an incongruous solo or anthem, a prayer 
of awkward and stilted phrases, a parrot-like reading of the Scrip- 
tures—how baneful they are to that unity of spiritual impression, 
so essential in realizing the beauty of holiness, entering into the 
spirit of worship and sensing the presence of God. Our Episco- 
palian brethren have an advantage at least in the selection of 
worship material in which they are restricted by canonical law. 
To follow the Christian year gives them great variety throughout 
the months, but preserves a desirable unity of theme and spiritual 
impression in each service. John Wesley to the day of his death 
was a clergyman of the Church of England. He realized the great 
spiritual force inherent in logical order and symmetrical beauty 
in worship. He left us a tangible expression of this in his Wesley 
Sunday Service. 

It is not within the province of this brief paper to discuss 
what is the most logical order of service, save to say that recent 
discussion has convinced many of us that the present Methodist 
Episcopal order of worship can be greatly improved. Let it suf- 
fice, however, only to urge here that whichever order is followed, 
it is the high privilege and duty of every minister, every leader of 
services, to prepare and conduct the worship of a congregation in 
such a spirit as to satisfy the worship instinct of the people and 
make ready their hearts for the fruitful reception of the sermon. 


Cart F. Price. 
(Cart Fow er Price, for five years President of the Hymn Society, is 
author of The Music and Hymnody of the Methodist Hymnal, Curiosities 
of the Hymnal, editor of Songs of Life, and is also secretary of the Com- 
mission on Church Music of the Methodist Episcopal Church.] 


A More Apreevate Service or Worsure 1n Meruopist 
EpiscopaL CuurcHEs 


The widespread desire on the part of the evangelical Prot- 
estant churches to secure a more orderly and reverent form of 
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public worship is shared by Methodist Episcopal churches every- 
where. There are many sincere but often very awkward attempts 
to enrich the worship of our churches, Pageantry is becoming 
quite a vogue among us; while vestments, processionals, rituals, 
(often home-made !) the use of crosses—flaming and revolving from 
our steeples, or glaring at us from our organ pipes—altars and 
even candles are being introduced, often with banal and sometimes 
grotesque results. Our churches have grown weary of the slip 
shod, barren and unstudied practices prevalent for so long in our 
worship. This is a wholesome tendency and deserves the encour- 
agement that it is receiving. 

The impoverishing of worship was the heavy price which 
Protestantism paid for its liberty of conscience: none too great, 
we may say, in view of the vital issues of that mighty revolution; 
but after the age of destruction there ensues in God’s good time 
the age of construction and recovery. This age has been long de- 
layed, but now there is everywhere a reverent desire to go back of 
the great age of revolution and restore to the church of to-day some 
of the lost treasures of sacred art, song and symbol; and al! this 
should be welcomed as the sign of a larger life and a broader truth 
upon which the church under the Providence of God is entering. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is fortunate in its inher- 
itance both of liturgy and of music. It is a fact to be deplored, 
however, that we have not developed in accordance with the prom- 
ise of our earlier days; and the problem how to develop an appro- 
priate and adequate service of worship is yet to be solved. 

The order of public worship recommended by the General 
Conference and printed in the front of the Hymnal is a move in 
the direction of orderly worship, and may well serve as a general 
framework into which may be fitted elements intended to enrich 
the service of worship. Would that the rubric at the beginning, en- 
joining punctuality and the kneeling for silent prayer on entering 
the sanctuary might be enforced in all our assemblies for worship. 
At one of our largest churches recently, the hubbub and gabble of 
the audience (you could not call them a congregation) lasted until 
the organ prelude was ended. 

Then, there is the Sunday Service compiled by John Wesley 
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from the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England, “for 
the use of the Methodist Societies of America.” This order of 
worship, which has been so generally discarded, might well be re- 
vived at this time, at least as a treasury of suitable material for 
the improvement of the liturgy in our churches. In the first place, 
its order of service follows the logical and time-honored sequence 
of a service of worship, which our General Conference “Order 
of Public Worship” fails to do. Beginning with the Scripture 
sentences that call to worship, followed by the prayer of confession, 
repeated by the congregation; and the prayer of absolution pro- 
nounced by the minister ; then the psalter, the lessons, the canticles, 
the prayers, the hymns, the offering, the sermon, the closing 
prayers and benediction—each item follows the other in an order 
which interests, leads, instructs, and inspires the worshiper, leav- 
ing out no essential to worship, and molding all parts into a 
reasonable and artistic whole. If the General Conference should 
see fit to authorize a discreet and competent committee to revise 
Wesley’s Sunday Service, subtracting archaic and obsolete forms, 
recasting some of the prayers, adding some of the best modern 
prayers, and simplifying the whole, the result would be exceedingly 
valuable, not only as a manual of private devotion but as a store- 
house of noble material from which to enrich the order of worship. 

An article that appeared in the Mernopist Review in March, 
1903, by the late Bishop Goodsell, discusses Wesley’s Sunday 
Service, under the title, “Is it a good or bad inheritance?” His 
conclusion is that “our inheritance is a good and great one.” “The 
time has come,” says the bishop (and it was nearly a quarter of a 
century ago), “when we should permit individual churches to en- 
rich the Sabbath service by the use of the Sunday Service in whole 
or in part as by experience they find it to edification.” Bishop 
Goodsell disposes of the objection that in so doing we are imitating 
other churches, by the perfectly true statement, “Let no one say 
that our churches in using the Sunday service are imitating any 
other body of Christians. Even if this were true, it might be a 
very wise procedure. But such churches are but resurrecting 
neglected and forgotten treasures, accumulated by our fathers, 
and disused by their children, who now begin to perceive the value 
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of that which has been hidden away. It has been ours every mo- 
ment since our father in God, John Wesley, sent it to us across the 
seas in the year 1784.” 

The book of prayers and service compiled by Bishop Thir- 
kield contains the Wesley Sunday Service, and it is conferring a 
real benefit on the entire church by calling to our attention this 
discarded inheritance. Here and there we find Methodist Epis- 
copal churches timidly trying to live up in some measure to our 
“great and good inheritance,” by using some form of worship, 
based on the general outline of the Sunday Service. Saint Luke's 
Church of Dubuque, of which the writer of this paper has been 
pastor for many years, is one of these pioneer churches; and has 
used a greatly simplified form of this service for more than thirty 
years; and the results have been highly gratifying. A whole gen- 
eration has been taught to love those precious forms of liturgy, 
music, architecture and symbol which we designate as “churclhily.” 

Among the many suggestions that can be barely hinted at 
in a paper so limited as this, are the following: 

The church building must provide the setting for an adequate 
service of worship. If you have bowled floors and opera chairs, 
you cannot have a typical Methodist Episcopal service. There 
should be kneeling benches, so that the congregation may kneel 
forward in prayer. The organ should be placed at the side of the 
chancel, and not behind the pulpit as though it were an object of 
worship. The choir, properly vested, which is the only tolerable 
mode of dress, should also be on the side and should face the 
chancel and not the congregation while singing. The communion 
table in a Methodist Episcopal church is appropriately placed 
when on a level with the chancel platform and behind the pulpit, 
rather than below the pulpit. There should always be a lectern 
as well as a pulpit. 

Much might be said about the proper observance of the great 
days of the Christian year, and of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. We may be devoutly thankful that the ritual for the 
latter is so distinctly enjoined and thereby limits to a large extent 
the damage that may be done by an irreverent or too original 
egotist. We do not live up to the requirements of what ritual we 
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have, such as the hearty participation of the congregation in the 
prayers marked for united utterance, the responses and the amens. 

I have said nothing about church music, since my space is 
already filled. Let us have hearty congregational singing of good 
hymns, a chorus choir with a quartet of soloists if possible (a 
chorus any way, and never a quartette as a substitute) ; singing 
chiefly the canticles of the church universal, and anthems whose 
words are taken almost wholly from the Scriptures; and above all, 
a good organ, played by an organist who knows and cares, and who 
has been “born again” from the world of movie organ music into 
the world of Bach and his followers—and you have the makings 
of adequate worship in a Methodist Episcopal church. 


Hvueu D, Arcuison. 
[The Rev. Hueu D. Atcuison has been for twenty-seven years the 
pastor of Saint Luke’s Methodist Episcopal Church, Dubuque, Iowa.] 


TRAINING FoR THE Worsuip oF THE YOUNG 

The conduct of children’s worship is beginning to receive the 
attention it deserves in our churches. As Maltbie D. Babcock said 
in writing to the Junior Department of his Sunday school in Balti- 
more, “These are the most important days of your life. -The wax 
gets hard in the shape it was when soft. Children make or mar 
their lives before they are twelve. Try every day to please Jesus, 
and you will grow up to be like him.” 

This message indicates the heavy responsibility we face. 
While the wax of the recording phonograph preserves for us only 
the special material we have carefully prepared, the brain of a 
child catches every impression and stores it automatically for fu- 
ture use. It also registers verdicts of approval or dislike, which 
are not likely to be modified in later life. The impressions we 
make therefore should be well chosen, and suited to the child’s 
capacity for understanding and enjoyment. The worship of even 
the youngest children should be co-ordinated with their other con- 
tacts in life, and those who guide it should be familiar with the 
methods of teaching in the lower grades of the public schools. 
Some of these teaching methods seem to be just matters of detail, 
but success in handling Beginner, Primary and Junior groups in 
the church school depends largely on such details. 
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In the first place, the elements employed in the worship of 
the young require study and rehearsal. This is carried on before 
or after the worship period on Sunday, or at some other time dur- 
ing the week. As the children enter the school long before they can 
read, they learn every word spoken or sung by rote. They follow 
what we say or sing, and closely imitate our diction and singing 
tone. Recognizing that the natural voice production of little chil- 
dren is correct, we should make every effort to protect it against 
bad habits that may be formed later. A child five or six years old 
speaks more clearly, for his age, than he will when full grown. 
We must preserve his natural articulation. The motto should be, 
“Soft singing with very clear words.” Strident adult voices or a 
hard-toned piano will at once induce a pinched, shrill singing tone, 
making it impossible to reach high notes without strain. 

In these rehearsals it is wise to select a child as teacher or 
leader of the group. For example, in learning a new hymn, which 
has already been read over and explained, the class, led by its own 
teacher, repeats each line separately after the superintendent. In 
this way the children hear a few words, and at once practice them, 
guided by one of their own number. When each line is rendered 
clearly—perhaps on the third repetition—the class is asked to say 
the whole verse of four lines without stopping. The pupil teacher 
takes the responsibility of leading and very soon the verse is re- 
peated well with no assistance from any adult voice. 

The way to teach the music is similar. As the intervals and 
rhythmic structure of the melody enter by “ear gate,” a pair of 
lines is played over twice, the second time with the words fitted 
in. The group then tries to sing these lines under its own teacher. 
Any mistakes are easily corrected. When the third and fourth 
lines have been taught in the same way, the whole tune is sung to 
the first verse, the words and music being familiar enough to be 
retained in the memory. The next week the tune can be used 
with the other verses, which have been taught in advance. The 
group may then hear the harmony of the other parts, and it will 
greatly enjoy singing the hymn as enriched by them. The hymn 
is now ready for use as worship. 

In these processes a carefully selected pupil teacher stands in 
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front of the group. His or her eyes hold the other scholars easily 
because they are at the same level. Children often have to look 
up at a sharp angle to see the adult superintendent, and in doing 
so their eyes are sometimes strained, due to the lighting of the 


room. 

The use of the melody by itself secures a surprising freedom 
from mistakes. Incipient monotone voices can also be detected, as 
well as occasional premature baritones. The latter are produced 
by imitating the guttural or forced intonation of the parents at 
home. The best remedy is to persuade these adults to speak more 
gently themselves ! 

The problem changes when children begin to read easily and 
become familiar with simple poetry through the book of worship 
which you put into their hands. The period of compulsory mem- 
orizing is gone forever. If, however, the habit of learning the 
words by heart is well established the scholars will continue it, 
committing to memory still more fine material which will have 
the right of way throughout life, because recorded when “the wax 
was soft.” 

The memorizing of hymns is practicable only when the words, 
printed below the music, appear as a poem. To-day, however, the 
child is asked to sing them from a page on which all the words are 
squeezed between the staves of music, the loss of their value as 
poetry supposedly outweighed by musical considerations. The 
hymn may have six or seven verses, in which case the treble and 
bass cleffs are thrust so far apart that the singer cannot easily find 
the proper verse at each new line, while he is trying to follow the 
music. Worse still, the pianist often has serious difficulty in read- 
ing the score. To meet the situation the editor may reduce the 
number of verses to three or four. This arbitrary omission of 
verses robs the hymn of its full value. 

As soon as children are old enough they should be taught the 
correct method of reading the music. This employs the principle 
that attention is always focused on one subject at a time. If only 
the first verse is printed between the staves, the relation of the 
words to the music is clearly established. In the following verses 
the eye travels down and quickly picks up a whole line of the words, 
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which is temporarily memorized. It then returns to the music, so 
that the entire attention can be given to the notes. 

The use by children of hymn books in which the hymns are 
printed as poems is a splendid preparation for their worship as 
adults. The congregational singing in the evangelical churches of 
England excites the admiration of all who hear it. Part singing js 
the rule, and not the exception. The best standard hymnals in this 
country, but especially in Canada and England, print the hymns 
as poems.’ The English Methodist Sunday School Hymnal, for a 
dozen years the standard book in that church, follows this practice, 
which has proved most helpful in fostering devout intelligent adult 
worship. Are we not hindering the growth of our young people 
in worship when we allow them to use books in which the words are 
always placed within the music ? 

Where does the responsibility for the present popularity of 
hymn books printed in such a manner rest? It cannot be laid at 
the door of really qualified church musicians. When their advice 
has been followed the hymns are printed as poems, It is obviously 
not the fault of the writers of hymns. Church-school pianists are 
not benefited, for their task is made much harder, as is that of the 
minister who tries to read the whole hymn aloud. 

This is a matter for consideration and courageous decision by 
an authoritative group of experienced Christian educators and 
church musicians. I believe the great churches of the country 
would welcome and follow a clear-cut statement indicating the 
proper way in which to print hymn books, with the reasons for 
the decision. 

When and how to begin worship training is the first problem. 
To keep the end in view from the very beginning is equally im- 
portant. What is that end? It is surely the corporate worship of 
adults—the fulfillment of individual Christian nurture and of 
reverent group worship for the young at each age. Such begin- 
nings will produce a revival of real worship in our churches. 

Reetnatp L. McA. 


[Recrnatp L. McAut, of New York City, is President of the National 
Association of Organists and also Vice-President of the Hymn Society.] 
sna ‘2a al all these books a few specially useful i howe may pes found in which the substituted feet 


accents in the meter compel the printing of all the verses within the staves, but 
| hy imperfect lyrics are quite rare. 
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Tur Service or Arcuirecture tn THE Reniciovus Lire 


Architecture, the most nearly universal of the fine arts, is 
vitally related to human life. Growing out of the necessity of 
providing shelter from the elements, it has become part of man’s 
environment and a means of expressing his aims and desires, a 
source of constant pleasure and of spiritual stimulation. 

In the house of God, the architecture, that is, the visible lines 
and structural fabric of the building, should contribute to and 
harmonize with the divine purpose of the building itself. 

Architecture in the religious life becomes a means of ex- 
pressing a great faith and a divinely enkindled devotion. The 
skill and labor employed in the design and construction of a build- 
ing should be truly expressive of the motives implied in the reli- 
gion which the building is to foster. 

In the construction of the glorious Chartres Cathedral, a 
thousand people, men, women, and young people, rich and poor, 
noble and common, harnessed themselves to draw the material to 
the site. Fair brows were scarred by the straps which bore the 
stones to their places in the walls and wonderful towers. Not 
only the glorious building but the devotion manifested during its 
construction has inspired generations to visit and worship at 
Chartres. 

In Gothic architecture we see an expression of the same in- 
tensity of energy which won the liberties of the people and drove 
forth the crusaders. 

As an INsprreR in religious living, the value of architec- 
ture cannot be measured. A favorable atmosphere contributes 
greatly to the cultivation of the spiritual life. The environment 
produced by a properly designed house of God should stir the soul 
to reach out toward the Unknown. The inclosure used for wor- 
ship should immediately be recognized as holy ground, the place 
where prayer and praise naturally ascend from mellowed and 
stirred hearts. The spirit of sincere common worship will be kin- 
died more certainly in a well proportioned room than in a gaunt 
and shapeless hall. 

The Gothic craftsmen in their search for the finest in the 
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builder’s art disclosed beauties of structure which answer to some 
of the deepest searchings of the human heart. The pointed arch 
and upward reach of the building express the eternal urge toward 
a higher than earthly life. Greek architecture was dominated by 
the horizontal line but the characteristic line in Gothic is the yer- 
tical—ever striving upwards. 

Really great and true architecture gives us buildings that 
seem possessed of spirit and stand as creations of God through the 
use of human but inspired instrumentality. 

In a negative sense, good architecture forbids from the house 
of God all tawdry, unworthy and counterfeit parts and everything 
that is meaningless and intrusive. 

As TEACHER architecture brings to us the instruction which 
is at once true and inspiring. The properly designed sanctuary 
brings all our mental and spiritual powers to foeus on the one 
greatest thought—God. The furnishings and symbolism remind 
us of the great evidences of our holy faith. The little child when 
taught the meaning and purpose of all the parts and equipment of 
the house of God will then have these as constant reminders 
through life. An environment of religion is created. What an 
ally to the true preacher is true architecture! And then when 
the preaching is ordinary, if the people may recognize that they 
are in a holy place, they will worship and realize that the service 
is of more than ordinary value as religious experience. The very 
walls, windows, chancel, font, aisles, pavement, portals preach 
of God—of Christ and his wondrous sacrifice, and proclaim the 
beauty of holiness. 

The task of architecture in modern church building is most 
complex and calls for talent of more than ordinary quality. The 
tremendous values obtained through heroic sacrifice and almost 
divine devotion in the past must not be eliminated from our ar- 
chitectural practice any more than great truth and achievements 
of the past are to be ignored by our religious literature. 

In the same house of God in which we have the sanctuary we 
must also have the rooms for religious instruction and for Chris- 
tian fellowship and service. The religious motive must dominate 
the entire building as it must dominate the entire program of 
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church work. We readily recognize the difficulty of the task of 
planning in one harmonious whole a sanctuary, a school and a 
fellowship building—the entire building to represent religious 
ideals and minister to religious life. Yet this is most necessary. 
We must not erect a sanctuary and a school building, for they are 
not to be separated, just as religion and life are not to be separated. 
It is to be hoped that the church can call forth a consecrated schol- 
arship and talent equal to the task, even when commerce and pleas- 
ure compete with apparently limitless wealth for the best archi- 
tectural service. 
Still points the tower, and pleads the bell, 
The solemn arches breathe in stone, 
Window and wall have lips to tell 
The mighty faith of days unknown; 
Yea! flood, and breeze, and battle shock 
Shall beat upon this church in vain, 
She stands a daughter of the rock— 
The changeless God's eternal fane! 
; : Exvsert M. Conover. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
[The Rev. Ersert M. Conover is Superintendent of the Bureau of 


Architecture in the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. ] 


Free Caruouicism in Worsuip 


{Eprror1aL Nore—In England there has been a movement in some 
of the Free Churches to get rid of the multiplied divisions in Protestantism 
by catholicizing its order and its worship. Most prominent probably is 
W. E. Orcnarp, the Congregationalist. But it has some strength also 
among the Wesleyan Societies. The Rev. W. G. Peck, an English Method- 
ist, is author of an interesting book on this subject, entitled From Chaos 
to Catholicism. By consent of its publishers, The Macmillan Company, 
we are presenting a short passage from his chapter on “The Church’s 
Priesthood,” relating to worship. We need not be in full harmony with 
this movement, yet we should remember that there is a real distinction 
between the sacerdotalism of the Roman Church and that sacramentalism 
which is a worshipful attitude of the Church Universal. Sacerdotalism is 
idolatry, for it sees oniy the outward forms as objects of worship, but 
sacramentalism is a genuine mysticism which in all forms of worship 
enters into spiritual experience and communion.] 


It seems clear to me that the Free Churches of this country, 
including our own, have no sufficient theory and no adequate prac- 
tice of worship. We know to our sorrow how many congregations 
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attend service or stay away according to who is the preacher ap- 
pointed for the occasion. But even if they were to come whicen the 
poorest duffer was in the pulpit, determining to derive some lesson 
from him, that would not in itself represent the full meaning of 
Christian worship. We have got to make our people clearly under- 
stand that worship is not mere edification and certainly not « form 
of entertainment, but an ordinance whose whole soul and meaning is 
sacrificial. They come to worship, to present themselves to Christ 
and to the Redeemed Fellowship. They come to offer themselves, 
all they have and all they are—to unite themselves with the perpet- 
ual sacrifice of Christ. Young ladies who fancy themselves terribly 
modern and dangerous sometimes ask me if I seriously think a 
man cannot be a Christian without coming to church. I know 
what is the matter; but I never hesitate about the answer. You 
cannot keep Christianity alive without public worship, for the 
simple reason that a merely individualistic piety misses the central, 
socializing power of the faith. Public worship signifies that we 
give ourselves to God and to each other. It is the essential out- 
ward sign of the fellowship of the mystery. It is the surrender 
of self to God and humanity, expressed in a public social act. More- 
over, it has an even wider significance. In this act of worship we 
enter with Christ within the holy place for the sake of all the sin- 
ful, blind and broken humanity in the world: for those who stay 
in the noisy outer courts of life. We bear the common human 
nature and we carry it in our own persons, along with Christ, to 
the Everlasting Mercy Seat. The roaring crowds may be heedless 
and frivolous upon the streets::there may be only a handful of 
people in your church ; but there a solemn act has been committed. 
Something has been done for all that worldly throng, even though 
they know it not. A sublime service has been rendered. The 
handful of believers has offered the priestly sacrifice. And when 
we say Divine Service will be held at 6:30 p. M., we mean, or we 
ought to mean, that a holy deed will actually be done for the sake 
of the world. I say we have to get this into the hearts and heads 
of our people; and when it is there, the bright, brief and brainless 
sort of entertainment which is too often palmed off as Christian 
worship will naturally cease. 
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Tur Perit anp THE Pew 

In the evangelistic tradition the pulpit holds the central 
place in the service of public worship. The spoken word is the 
important vehicle in the conveying of truth. Words are social 
creations. They carry meanings that come out of the action of 
life. They are like freighted ships. They bear their cargoes of 
truth, suggestion, inspiration or friendliness from mind to mind. 
They establish connections between life and life and fill all the 
mystic spaces which separate personality from personality with 
the wonder of their passing and repassing, and words, like ships, 
depend quite as much for their cargoes of meaning upon the ports 
for which they set sail as upon the ports from which they depart. 
The waterfront of New York City is lined with ships being loaded 
with goods for shipment to Europe. This traffic is created not 
only by what America has to give but by what Europe demands 
and is able to pay for. Ten years ago our industries were fever- 
ishly active turning out the munitions of war and our shipping 
facilities were over-taxed transporting the enginery of death. 
When our neighbors called for high explosives, we Joaded our ships 
to the water line with death; when they called for bread, we sent 
them corn and wheat. Speech is like that. Our words engage in 
commerce exactly like that. What we say to other people is 
really an answer to what they ask us to say. We launch such 
forms of speech, such kinds of words, as they demand of us and 
we freight our speech and load our words at their command. 

To be sure, there is another side to this whole matter. Every- 


one carries his own high responsibility for words. From time to 


time we say to people what they neither seek nor desire. The 
genius of the prophet is in his ability to get the attention of men 
and to say what needs to be said, even though it will run counter 
to the wishes and demands of the people who listen. The first 
great duty of the prophet is to be genuinely true to his message, 
even though he speaks to a world which answers him with a scourge 
or a cross. The lack of mental ability in the pew should not 
blight the pulpit with intellectual frugality. The position of a 
prophet should be among the extra-hazardous occupations. It calls 
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for a courageous and honest mind, as well as a flashing insight and 
an eager heart. The false prophet exposes that he may exploit 
his age; the true prophet portrays that he may purge it. Like 
Jeremiah, we may well dread to undertake the task, yet its day 
and hour are upon us! The public service of worship should 
ereate the atmosphere in which the prophetic word may be given 
free utterance. 

Words are not only to be heard but they are to be lived out. 
“Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only.” If the newer 
psychology is telling us anything, it is telling us that everything 
which touches or stimulates life in any fashion must eventually be 
made incarnate in action and express itself in deeds. If we fail 
in the translation of the prophetic truth into life the chain is 
broken. The most useless thing in the world is great thought 
unrelated to life, a holy challenge approved but not accepted, a 
great call heard but not so heeded as to have been splendidly and 
sacrificially obeyed. There are words enough which pass the gates 
of our ears which really never come with moving power into the 
throne-room where will is regnant. 

Truth is not a matter that accomplishes its function by merely 
being inspected. As soon think of quenching your thirst by look- 
ing at a glass of water. When you have stood before a beautiful 
painting you do not win its meaning nor capture its beauty by a 
glance at the canvas. You sit down before it and devour it. That 
is what you do. You devour it! Your whole resource of the 
sense of artistic charm is challenged to confront the charm that 
is depicted and to feed upon it and consume it. You repeat your 
visit and repeat it till that painting has become yours, yes, and 
has become you! 

Let us apply that principle to the matter of the relation be- 
tween the pulpit and the pew. Perhaps the preacher has spent 
the best and most serious thought of an entire week in his attempt 
to get into very vitals of the truth he is planning to present to his 
people, not simply preparing to present a given truth, but seeking 
as far as possible to enter into its hidden containings, Allowing 
the largest credit possible both to the quality of the sermon and 
to the intellectual discernment and moral appreciation of the 
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congregation, yet the brief attention that can be given a sermon 
during the hasty moments of its delivery will not extract from it 
all the spiritual nutriment it contains. As there has been prepara- 
tion on the part of the worshiper for the reception of spiritual 
food, so also must there be later the processes of digestion and 
assimilation, 

The other day when I was sitting in a dining room with a 
friend, he commented that “people generally sat passively in 
church musing over the contents of the religious menu, rather 
than actively partaking of the divine food offered in worship.” 
There is a tremendous wastage because of our habit of merely in- 
specting truth instead of going on to incorporate it—looking at 
the Water of Life instead of drinking it; handling the Bread of 
Life instead of following up that act by letting it become an or- 
ganized element of the soul and mind and will—a process which 
requires time and conscious elaboration. 

We all need to guard against letting church attendance cause 
us to imagine that we have achieved the substance of the matter, 
when we have gotten no farther than its shape and ceremony. 
There is no religion in attending a service of worship unless there 
is something in the service that grips us. When we gather about 
the dinner table we gather for a very distinct purpose, It is not 
a chore to be done, nor a ceremony to be transacted. There is no 
celestial secretary that jots down the number of our attendances 
upon services of worship. It is spiritual appetite that tells; hun- 
ger for God’s truth and going where it is to be had, moving toward 
God’s temple with a mind that is full of attention and a will alert 
with resolution and a heart that is loaded with yearning desire ; 
not habit, not duty, not curiosity, but expectation that waits on 
satisfaction. We generally get that for which we go, we usually 
find that for which we heartily search. 

The pew creates the atmosphere and the spirit in which the 
pulpit must utter its message. If the church to-day makes up its 
mind that certain things shall not be said, they will not, in the 
end, be said—in the church! When Peter went to the house of 
the centurion to preach, Cornelius, speaking on his own behalf 
and that of the congregation, said to the preacher, “Now we are 
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all here present before God to hear everything that God has in- 
structed you to say.” It was a significant service of worship just 
because of what Cornelius and his friends contributed to it. The 
preacher was ready for the congregation and the congregation was 
just as ready for the preacher. The mood was intensely reverent 
and expectant. It was not one of mere curiosity. There is no 
resemblance between that situation and the one on Mars Hill, 
when Paul spoke to the Athenians, who, we are told, cared for 
nothing but “to hear and to tell some new thing,” and who were 
interested in him only as they would be interested in any novel 
exhibition, like a certain type of modern churchgoer who is influ- 
enced by considerations that stand quite aloof from the supreme 
‘purpose of a sanctuary service. 

If there is to be a clear-visioned utterance of the eternal 
word, the worshiping congregation must provide the atmosphere. 
Peter’s sermon in the house of Cornelius, to a worshiping congre- 
gation, open-minded and open-hearted, resulted in a response to the 
divine touch. For, “while Peter was speaking, the Holy Spirit 
fell on all who were listening to his message.” We must follow 
truth if we are to create great truth-speaking voices, we must seek 
peace and pursue it if we are to make peace nobly articulate, we 
must know the love and peace of God in our own souls if we are 
to empower others to declare his presence and power in the world. 


Oscar Tuomas Onson. 
[Oscar THomas Otson, D.D., is the present pastor in charge of Mount 
Vernon Place Methodist Episcopal Church, Baltimore, Md.] 


Tue Minister AND THE Orper or Worsuip 


Tue minister determines the character and spirit of worship 
in the house of God. He is responsible for the spiritual level of 
the congregation. His conduct of the order of worship may give 
to religion the essential qualities of reverence, truth, reality and 
sincerity. His very bearing and his every movement should be a 
call to worship. He is to bring the atmosphere of the unseen and 
the eternal into the service and turn the thought of man to God. 
The test is, does the service give the experience of which I. G. 
Wells speaks in his “Invisible King”: “Then God comes; an ex- 
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perience of an undoubting, immediate sense of God; a sense that 
God is with us and there is no more doubt of God.” Does the 
service of worship stand this test? Is it marked by reverence, 
devoutness? Does it give an awareness of God, a sense of the 
immediacy of God? Does it bring the soul to its knees? Does 
it open up channels through which the spirit and thought and 
love of God may flow, bringing strength, grace, bravery, and the 
sense of surrender to God? The seriousness of the question is 
thus voiced by Sperry: “Unless the tradition of worship is to die 
out of Protestantism altogether, being replaced by lectures, forums 
and the like, the Sunday morning and evening services of the 
Protestant churches must be prepared to meet the need and to 
discharge the offices of the Mass of the Faithful.” 

This means that worship is a sacrament. It requires that the 
order of worship shall be provided in advance. The pastor will 
not be nervously looking up hymns in the pulpit or conferring 
with the choir. There will be no running to the pulpit with 
announcements; no racing to and fro of ushers or clumsy han- 
dling of the collection plates or whispered consultations, those 
infelicities that jar the soul and mar the spirit of worship. He 
will not be awkwardly lifting up both arms for the people to rise 
for the hymns or responsive reading. A brief refrain on the 
organ will suffice. There is a call for the spirit of reverence, and 
the loss of reverence is the most startling weakness in the modern 
church. Says the psalmist, the “spirit of man is the candle of the 
Lord.” So may the minister be the lighted candle shedding a 
radiant spirit of reverence over tie congregation. 

Ever before the prelude the people should observe this rule in 


our order of worship: “Let the people kneel in silent prayer on 


entering the sanctuary.” Instead of being an accompaniment to 
the buzz of conversation, the prelude will beget the spirit of John 
Wesley, who wrote in his journal: “I went to New Church and 
found an uncommon blessing when the organist was playing the 
voluntary.” Worship will thus be central in the church service. 
In some churches social fellowship is the dominant feature. 
This cannot bind rich and poor, intellectual and unlearned to- 
gether, While social contact may unite man to man, it may Jeave 
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out God. The social ideal may place the church on a worldly 
basis and make it a center of entertainment instead of a place of 
divine fellowship and reverent worship of God. While we plead 
for corporate worship, which holds in it the joy of sacred fellow- 
ship, yet the social element should not be dominant. 

The Bible as the infallible Word of God may be held as the 
center of worship. This has been a peril since the Reformation 
that substituted an infallible Book for an infallible church. “The 
Bible, the Bible, the religion of Protestants!” was a battle ery. 
Now the fundamentalist with his literalism and the modernist 
with mind open for fresh truth to break forth from the Word of 
God, cannot long hold together on this basis. This has caused the 
breaking up of the church into innumerable sects on the basis of 
creed and doctrine. 

The sermon as central is featured in most non-liturgical 
churches. The Reformers made this dominant as a substitute for 
the Mass. “Cutting down the preliminaries” is a familiar word. 
Preliminary to what? Why, to the sermon, of course. But even 
the announced themes of sermons do not usually suggest worship. 
Too often sensational and peripheral, they do not center on Christ 
or magnify the cross. The sermon as central cannot hold the 
various strata of society to the church. The preacher may be a 
mere entertainer and when entertainment supplants worship this 
spells tragedy for the church. When people go to church to be 
entertained, the time comes when the church service as entertain- 
ment ceases to draw. They want something more exciting or 
“wilder.” Only expert entertainers continue to attract. God save 
us from pulpit thrillers and sensation mongers. What is the out- 
come? Such people say: “I don’t like the preacher, so I don’t go 
to church.” It is a preaching service, not a service of worship. 
It has no abiding center. A continual moving center means loss 
of devotion and power. The preacher comes and goes, especially 
is he on the go in the modern church. There is a loss of loyalty 
to the church as an institution. 

The worship of God furnishes the unchangeable, enduring 
center of the church service. The only hope is to build up a spir- 
itual consciousness in the people through worship and thus inspire 
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a spirit of loyalty to the church at home, refuge and helper of the 
soul. It is the Christ formed within that is the basis of true wor- 
ship. The supreme thing is Christian experience that is deepened 
and enriched in worship. It emphasizes the fact that religion is 
not optional or accidental but is a part of the very mental, moral 
and spiritual constitution of man; that worship is a necessity of 
human nature, which in essence is “incurably religious.” 

What, then, are the notes of worship? True worship will 
cultivate meditation in the holy silences of the service. It is the 
spirit of the psalmist—“My soul is silent unto God?’ ; or as Luther 
translates, “Waiting all hushed for God.” 

Worship must also have a note of reality—the reality of life; 
simple, vital, spiritual, as found in Jesus. 

Worship is not merely an act, but rather an attitude of soul, 
the “orientation of the whole self toward God.” An attitude of 
adoration, confession, petition, thanksgiving; a mind stayed on 
God. 

True worship brings the sense of access to God. This is the 
very heart of religion. The realization of the Divine immanence; 
a soul in vital touch with “the powers of the world to come.” 

In true worship there will be the sense of spiritual renewal 
and strength for service. It is not an end in itself. It gives the 
lift as of wings of eagles. It is not mere emotion but intellect, 
will, purpose, motive leading to action, service, sacrifice. It is 
corporate and not individualistic; a communion of saints and not 
a contemplation of saints. Thus the minister will “mediate be- 
tween God and man, as a priest who approaches God in behalf of 
and with his people, and as a prophet who comes from God to his 
people with a message suited to their guidance and growth in 
Christian virtues.” 

There are strong reasons for the adoption of an enriched 
liturgy. In the liturgy of the English Church,’ given to us in 
essence in Wesley’s Sunday Service for “the Societies in Amer- 
ica,” we have an inheritance through which we may enter into the 
spirit of worship in the Holy Catholic Church since apostolic days. 


odes KE St ot Print, but now available in Service and Prayers for Church and Home (Meth- 
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Even Emerson bears witness to the subduing power of such q 
service: “I am ashamed out of my declamations against the 
churches by the wonderful beauty of the English Liturgy, an an- 
thology of the piety of ages and nations.” 

The minister will come to the service of worship “not from 
an office but from an oratory,” recognizing that the church was 
founded not on an order of preachers but as an institution of 
worship. WicuiaM Parrerson Turrkrexp. 


(Bishop THIRKIELD is in charge of the Chattanooga Area of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church.] 
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There is also much valuable material on this subject in works on the 


pastorate, such as those by A. E. Garvie, Washington Gladden and James 
A. Beebe. 





THE GLORIFIED CHRIST 


Earth breaks up, time drops away, 
Of endless life, when He who trod, 
Very Man and very God, 
This earth in weakness, shame and pain, 
Dying the death whose signs remain 
Up yonder on the accursed tree— 
Shall come again, no more to be 
Of Captivity the thrall, 
But the One God, all in all, 
King of kings, and Lord of lords, 
As His servant John received the words, 
“I died, and live for evermore!” 
—From “Christmas Eve,” by Robert Browning, 
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Browning's “Christmas Eve” 


BROWNING’S “CHRISTMAS EVE” 


A. W. Crawrorp 
Winnipeg, Canada 


Brown1ne has given us-so many excellent poems dealing with 
religion that he has been regarded as our greatest religious poet. 
William Lyon Phelps has said that “Of all true English poets, he 
is the most definitely Christian,” and adds that “He wrote out his 
evangelical creed in Christmas Eve and Easter Day.”* The same 
writer expresses the conviction that in Christmas Eve the poet 
is giving utterance to his own religious beliefs,” even though, as 
usual, the poem is dramatic in form. 

No one, however, seems to have recognized the fact that in 
the poem Browning has given us not only a confession of his 
faith, but also a real autobiography. The speaker in the poem 
makes a survey of three different conceptions of Christianity as 
represented, respectively, by the simplicity of the Independent 
Chapel, the ritualism of Saint Peter’s, and the rationalism of the 
German professor’s lecture room. After visits to all three, and 
much painful deliberation, the speaker finally chooses for himself 
the simple religion of the chapel.* A careful reading of the poet’s 
life and a consideration of the facts that bear on his religious de- 
velopment seem to make it probable that he was here giving us 
his own experience, though very much veiled, as were all his reve- 
lations of himself. A brief review of the facts will, I think, 
point to this conclusion. 

Browning was brought up, as all the biographers state, in the 
Congregational Church, or, in other words, in the evangelical 
faith. He himself admitted later in life that in early life he was 
“passionately religious.” But for some reason not clearly made 
known, in his-early ’teens he became a pronounced atheist.* It is 
usually said that in this he was influenced by Shelley’s “atheistical 
poem,” “Queen Mab,” which he had been reading. But Professor 

: "Browning and Christianity,” Kicthodist Review, January, 1918. 
* Miss Helen A. Clarke, in her Browning and His Century, speaks of the chapel as a ‘“‘Meth- 
odist Chapel.” See pages 57-62. But the poem does not call it such, and Browning was brough} 


up to the Independent Chapel. 
‘The Life and Letters of Robert Browning, by Mrs. Orr, aew ed. p. 40. 
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Pottle has discovered Browning’s copy of Shelley’s poem, and the 
volume does not contain “Queen Mab.” 

About this time Browning became acquainted with Sarah 
and Eliza Flower, two sisters seven and nine years, respectively, 
older than the young poet. These young ladies were wards of the 
Rev. W. J. Fox, the eminent Unitarian preacher, and members of 
his congregation. Through them Browning was introduced to Mr, 
Fox, and apparently became an attendant at his church. This 
seems clear from the autobiography of Moncure D. Conway, the 
successor to Mr. Fox, who says, “I believe that the advanced ra- 
tionalism for which our chapel became distinguished in Mr. Fox's 
time was primarily due to Robert Browning.”® Under the influ- 
ence, then, of Mr. Fox, Browning appears to have given up his 
early atheism and to have become a’ Unitarian and a rationalist, 

That Browning became once more a theist is evident from 
all his poems, beginning with “Pauline.” It is chiefly noticeable 
in “Paracelsus” and in “Pippa Passes,” and continues to be his 
attitude without change until we come to “Christmas Eve.” In 
this poem, for the first time, if we take it as a revelation of the 
poet’s own views, we find Browning passing on from rationalism 
to evangelicalism. In having the speaker of the poem reject both 
the religion of Saint Peter’s and the religion of the German lee- 
ture room and choose the religion of the chapel Browning signal- 
izes his own return to evangelical Christianity. Here he returns 
definitely to the creed of his parents and of his youth, and, what 
is more significant, to the faith of his wife. 

There is reason to believe that this change in Browning’s reli- 
gious creed was due to his marriage to Elizabeth Barrett, which 
took place in 1846. From this date until the publication of 
“Christmas Eve” and “Easter Day,” in 1850, Browning issued no 
new poetry, and with this volume a very decided change is to be 
noticed, in his attitude toward religion. The Letters of Browning 
and Miss Barrett disclose the fact that they frequently discussed 
questions of religion, and that Miss Barrett from the start assumed 
the réle of religious leader to Browning, and that Browning very 
readily accepted her leadership. 


‘Quoted, Mersonmst Review, November, 1914, p. 857. 
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Miss Barrett, as is well known, was a devoted adherent of the 
Independents, and Browning having been brought up to the same 
form of Christianity could readily understand her religious atti- 
tude of mind. In one of her letters (August 15, 1846) she out- 
lined for him her religious beliefs, to which he réplied (August 17, 
1846), “What you express now, is for us both ... those are 
my own feelings, my conviction beside—instinct confirmed by 
reason.” But, quite evidently they were new-found “convictions,” 
or at least re-found, for no such convictions are to be taken as the 
authentic record of Browning’s own religious struggles, and his 
confession of his return to the religion of the chapel. 

In “Christmas Eve” the poet has his speaker consider and 
pass judgment upon three different forms of Christianity, namely, 
the chapel, or the mystical religion of the Independents, or Dis- 
senters, the ritualism of Saint Peter’s, or the religion of the Cath- 
olie Church, and the rationalism of the German professor which 
made of Christ little but a myth. Why did Browning select these 
three, and these three only, for consideration? These were the 
only views that had previously made any appeal to Browning 
himself, and which he had at one time or another been inclined 
to adopt. 

It is at least curious that in the letter of Miss Barrett already 
referred to, after stating her religion as that of the evangelical 
faith, she makes explicit reference to two other forms of creed, and 
reveals her splendid religious tolerance by saying, “I could pray 
anywhere and with all sorts of worshipers, from the Sistine Chapel 
to Mr. Fox’s.” These two forms of religion, together with her 
own, the evangelical, are the three creeds to be analyzed a little 
later in the poem we are discussing, “Christmas Eve,” namely, 
that of the Independent Chapel, that of the Catholie Church, and 
that of the German lecture room, which appears to be the same as 
the rationalism of Mr. Fox’s chapel. 

The reason for considering the first and last of these is now 
apparent. The creed of the chapel was the poet’s early creed, and 
the creed of his wife, and this the speaker of the poem is led to 
accept. The creed of rationalism was doubtless that of Mr. Fox 


and his followers, and had been the poet’s. Rationalism was find- 
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ing expression in many quarters at this time, especially in the 
writings of the German critic, Strauss (1835), and later in the 
writings of the French critic, Renan (1863). That the poet was 
familiar with the writings of these men is very evident, for he 
read Renan the very year his book was published, and in a letter 
to Isa Blagden on November 19, 1863, he wrote: “I have just read 
Renan’s book, and find it weaker and less honest than I was led 
to expect. I am glad it is written; if he thinks he can prove 
what he says, he has fewer doubts on the subject than I.” 

“Christmas Eve’? must have been written while the Brown- 
ings were in Italy, and confronted with the faith of the Catholic 
Church, and this accounts for his consideration of the religion of 
Saint Peter’s. To one who deplored the extreme simplicity and 
even the frequent vulgarity and ignorance of the dissenting 
chapel, the magnificent ritual of the Roman Church must have 
made a very strong appeal. This Browning had to weigh and con- 
sider. But the other churches, such as the Church of England, 
evidently did not stand out in his mind as creeds to be considered. 

The speaker of “Christmas Eve,” then, does not find any creed 
to be entirely satisfying. He is not content with either the mys 
ticism of the chapel, the ritualism of Rome, nor with rationalism, 
but turns finally and somewhat disconsolately to the chapel as 
the most satisfying of all the forms of Christianity. As Miss 
Helen A. Clarke has said, “Though failing both from the intel- 
lectual and the esthetic standpoint, the dissenting view was the 
only religious view of the time possessing any genuine vitality.” 

As the religion of his own youth and as the religion of his 
wife, Browning once more cast in his lot with the chapel, and 
throughout the remainder of his life was identified more or less 
closely with the Independents. In his later life in London, after 
the death of Mrs. Browning, he frequently attended Bedford 
Chapel, and heard the sermons of the eloquent Welshman, the 
Rev. Thomas Jones, and in 1884 the poet wrote an Introduction 
to a volume of this preacher’s published sermons, 


* Browning and His Century, p. 62. 
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JOHN WESLEY AND SCIENCE 


A Challenge From the Eighteenth Century 


Cuarces W. Hareirr 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


In these tumultuous days of social and religious turmoil, at 
times a veritable Babel, when old institutions and ideals are in 
seeming disintegration, when even the more than half-century-old 
controversies of science and religion are being once more rehabil- 
itated, it may be worth while that as scientists, we do not lose sight 
of those fundamentals of our own faith and methods, namely, that 
the sole object of science is to learn the truth and be guided by it, 
that “absolute accuracy, absolute fidelity, absolute honesty are the 
prime conditions of scientific progress.” While this ideal may 
have a larger scope than that of science alone, still in its relation to 
scientific progress, it is essentially imperative. 

John Wesley, born in 1703, lived through eighty-eight years 
of the century, was one of the most eminent scholars of Oxford 
during his time, and fellow of Lincoln College for a number of 
years. While in the modern sense of the word he would not be 
regarded as a scientist, yet in his attitude toward scientific truth 
he was no less frank and open-minded than were those of his more 
fundamentally scientific contemporaries, whose contributions were 
of original and abiding worth. 

The immediate purpose of this contribution is to call atten- 
tion to some confusion as to his relation to early and modern con- 
troversies. For example, in a series of leaflets recently issued by 
the Institution of Sacred Literature, Chicago University, one of 
the authors quotes Mr. Wesley to the effect that the Copernican 
theory tended toward infidelity, while others cite him as giving em- 
phatic approval of the theory of evolution. 

From an author such as Wesley, whose writings cover a 
period of more than fifty years and wide range of subjects, it may 
not be unlikely that real or apparent contradictions may be found. 
The present writer has had occasion to study somewhat carefully 
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for many years his published work and has been able to explain 
some specific discrepancies or errors ascribed to him. One such 
was in 1907, when finding in a textbook on evolution by Jorday 
and Kellogg, page 452, a citation ascribed to Wesley. This the 
writer was able easily to correct, the citation itself being a quota- 
tion by Mr. Wesley from a distinguished biological contemporary 
of that time. Attention was called to the matter and the error 
corrected in an issue of Science, volume 28, page 757. The ref- 
erences to Mr. Wesley in the leaflets above mentioned warranted 
a still further account of the matter. That he may have, at some 
time, expressed a doubt concerning certain astronomical subjects 
is not at all unlikely, though I have been unable to discover this, 
In A Compendium of Natural Philosophy, volume 3, pages 273 to 
275, he refers specifically to the Copernican system with cordial 
approval, as incomparably superior to all preceding systems, and 
especially commends it for its scientific simplicity and precision. 
The other citation referred to ascribes to Wesley specific con- 
tributions to the doctrine of evolution. Here again, as in the case 
of Jordan and Kellogg, the writer failed to recognize that the cita- 
tions made were not attributable to Wesley, but to his translation 
and use of the work of a biologist referred to above, Charles Bonnet, 
which he frankly acknowledges, as will be seen in that which later 
follows. However, it is not a matter of doubt that Wesley cor- 
dially accepted these views and incorporated an extensive transla- 
tion covering many points such as those mentioned, and in volume 
4, pages 70 to 333, or almost the whole volume, which he frankly 
attributes to Mr. Bonnet, as already intimated. That Mr. Wesley. 
accepted these views of Bonnet with approval is quite obvious in 
that in preceding paragraphs, he had expressed essentially the 
same principles on his own account. For example: 
“by what a gradual progress the world of life advances, through an 
immense variety of specie before a creature is found that is complete in 
all its senses. And among these are so many different degrees of perfec 
tion in the senses which one animal enjoys above another; that though 
every sense in different animals comes under the same common denom- 
ination, yet it seems almost of a different nature. If we studiously con- 


sider the intimate endowments of animals, their cunning and natural 
sagacity, and what we easily comprehend under the general name of 
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instinct, we find them rising one above another in the same imperceptible 
manner, and receiving higher and higher improvements according to the 
specie in which they are implanted. The whole progress of nature is.so 
gradual that the entire chasm, from a plant to man, is filled up with 
diverse kinds of creatures, rising one above another by so gentle an 
ascent that the transition from one specie to another is almost unnotice- 
able, and the intermediate space is so well husbanded that there is scarce 
a degree of perfection which does not appear in some form. Now, since 
the scale of beings advances in such regular stages as high as mankind, 
is it not probable that it is still proceeding gradually upward through 
beings of a superior nature?” 


Wesley next cites a similar statement from Locke: 


“All quite down from man, the descent is by easy steps. There is a 
continued series of things that in each remove differ the least that can 
be conceived from each other. There are fishes that have wings, and are 
not strangers to the airy regions. And there are birds which are inhab- 
itants of the waters, whose blood is as cold as that of fishes. There are 
animals so near akin both to birds and beasts, that they are in the middle 
between both. Amphibious animals link the terrestrial and aquatic to- 
gether. Seals live either on land or in the sea. There are brutes that 
seem to have as much knowledge and reason as some that are called 
men. Again, the animal and vegetable kingdoms are so closely joined 
that between the lowest of the one and the highest of the other there is 
not any perceptible difference.” 


It is a matter well known to students of Wesley’s life that 
with his later maturer years there was an obvious broadening of 
vision and of sympathetic concern. For example, there was a 
marked change of view concerning nature at large and the world, 
its physical constitution, relation to other planets which comprised 
the solar system, etc. The earlier notions so dramatically and dog- 
matically portrayed by the author of “Paradise Lost,” as a vivid 
and chaotic lesson including man in its tale of woe, who, with 
fallen angels and demons, became the populace of the realms of 
despair. Instead of this vision, he came to find, if not a literal 
“Paradise Regained,” at least the belief that God was, however, 
still in his heaven and that not all was lost! 

It was in the light of this new vision that he found new beauty 
in the world. Not only did the heavens declare the glory of God 
and the firmament show his handiwork, but day unto day pro- 
claimed him and night unto night revealed him. A new language 
proclaimed his glory in creation, and with Paul, he found that 
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even the invisible things from the foundation of the world pro- 
claimed God by the things which are made! Thus came that in. 
spiration which led on to the rare product of his prolifie pen—A 
Survey of the Wisdom of God in Creation, a work published in 
repeated editions which continued for fifty years after his death, 
Its first edition bears the date of 1763, its last 1840. In this there 
is no mystic wail over a paradise lost, there is none of the erroneous 
teaching which turns all nature into an inferno of torture, vicious 
beasts of prey to haunt man’s path, malignant pestilence to over. 
whelm him, as portrayed in that introduction to his Primitive 
Physic, written nearly twenty years earlier. The following from 
the preface of the earlier book clearly shows his change of outlook: 

“Since man rebelled against the sovereign of Heaven and Earth, how 
entirely is the scene changed! The seeds of wickedness and pain, of 
sickness and death, are now lodged in our innermost substance, whence a 
thousand disorders continually spring. . .. The heavens, the earth, and 
all things contained therein, conspire to punish the rebels against their 
Creator. The sun and moon shed unwholesome influences from above; 
the earth exhales poisonous gases from beneath; the beasts of the field, 


the birds of the air, the fishes of the sea are in a state of hostility, the 
air itself is replete with the shafts of death.” 


To the present writer, a phase of Wesley’s work rarely noted 
by the historian or biographer is that which came from the prolitic 
pen in these years of his maturity and prime, and which may be 
considered of vast importance as an index of his critical and philo 
sophie powers, namely, the Compendium of Natural Philosophy. 
This project had grown upon him for some time as he says in its 
preface : 

“I have long desired to see such a Compendium of Natural Philosophy, 
as was known with any degree of certainty, either with regard to the 
earth or the heavens. ... At the same time, I wish to see this short, 
plain account of the visible creation directed to the right end, not merely 


to entertain an idle, barren curiosity, but to display the invisible things 
of God, his power, wisdom and glory.” 


Failing to find such a treatise, he set out with courage and 
diligence and a fair measure of skill to compile such a book, the 
first edition of which, in two volumes, was printed in 1763, and 
was made a subscription edition which his preachers were exhorted 
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to sell as one of the best things in the English tongue. On its pub- 
lication in 1764, Wesley at once organized his preachers in London 
into a school, with himself as teacher, to study this Compendium in 
detail. It hardly need be-stated that the work was chiefly a com- 
pilation from various sources fully acknowledged, but at the same 
time critically winnowed from erroneous and antiquated matter. 
While not himself a scientific man in any modern sense, still he 
investigated diligently every source before accepting its conclu- 
sions. Of the prodigous task involved, of the range of the field 
covered, including ancient as well as current sources, this masterful 
mind literally made himself at home in the realms embraced in 
his survey. 

Four editions of the work were issued, under the scrutiny and 
revision of the author. The first of two volumes was compiled 
largely from the Latin of John Frederick Buddaeus, professor 
of philosophy in the University of Jena. A second edition of three 
volumes appeared in 1770, a third of five volumes in 1777; and a 
fourth, of five volumes, in 1784. It was this critical investigation 
which more than any other means developed breadth and tolerance 
in Wesley and dispelled his earlier superstitions as to astronomy, 
earthquakes, comets and such, and led him irresistibly into far- 
reaching philosophical views of nature and its processes and of the 
relations and evolution which were later to take place. 

The compiler draws from a wide range of eminent scientists, 
covering the entire field of natural philosophy, comprising what he 
designates as A Survey of the Wisdom of God in Creation. The 
material needed must be gleaned from the classical Greek and 
Latin writers of early centuries on through later years. Its com- 
pilation oceupied several years, covering a range of investigation 
over a large extent and made with scrupulous care. It affords re- 
markable evidence of diligence and persistence, probably among the 
most remarkable of the entire range of his literary career. It was 
eagerly welcomed and it is said to have been a very popular com- 
pendium of philosophy among readers in England. A feature of 
rather unique significance was the extended abridgment which 
he made of the work of Bonnet, The Contemplation of Nature, 


anticipating the evolutionary philosophy of his contemporaries, 
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Buffon, Erasmus, Darwin, and Lamarck. It is an interesting ¢o- 
incidence that the very term “evolution” was coined by this French 
scientist as an expression of his doctrine of development of pre 
formed germs, propounded by Leibnitz in his philosophical doc 
trine of Monadology. This term, like the term “cell” of the fol- 
lowing century, as it came to be used by Lamarck and others, has 
a very different significance than that conceived by Bonnet and 
other contemporary biologists of this particular time; yet its use 
has continued and is likely to continue indefinitely. 

It is worth noting in this connection that this project was not 
a sudden impulse of youthful vanity, for the author. was then more 
than sixty years of age, had passed through a wide and varied ex- 
perience as student, Oxford Fellow, missionary, curate, evangelist 
—one of the keenest and most versatile men of the century and, 
as the late President White designates, one of the most remarkable 
men of English history. 

Some biographers of Wesley have inclined to boast that his 
relation to evolutionism was that of an anticipator of Darwin, a 
century later (cf. Meredith: The Real John Wesley, p. 99). But 
Wesley had many precursors as well, to a number of whom he re 
fers: for example, Lucretius, Epicurus, Anaxagoras, and others. 
Osborn (Greeks to Darwin) cites several of the early Christian 
Fathers. Gregory of Nyssa, who held that creation was indirect; 
that is, God imparted to matter the potencies of creation, when 
he spoke to the waters and the earth and they brought forth; a 
distinction which Saint Augustine drew with much finer and 
clearer expression, and held by theologians for hundreds of years, 
tracing still earlier basis for the view to Aristotle, to Empedocles, 
and others. 


“Saint Augustine rejected the doctrine of special creation, and the 
church rejected it till the days of John Milton, whose ‘Paradise Lost’ was 
the cause of its rejection. (It was John Milton who affixed this notice.) 
For hundreds of years the church entertained no such idea, and men of 
the stature of Saint Augustine emphatically repudiated it. The genius 
of one man was enough to start it in the heart of Europe.” (Cf. Marray: 
Science and Scientists of the Eighteenth Century, p. 398.) 

“Gregory of Nyssa taught that creation was potential. God imparted 
to matter its fundamental properties and laws. The objects and com- 
pleted forms of the universe developed gradually out of chaotic conditions 
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and matter. Augustine drew this distinction still more sharply, between 
the virtual creation of organisms and the actual visible coming forth out 
of formless matter. All development takes its natural course through 
the powers imparted to matter by the Creator. Even the corporeal struc- 
ture of man himself is according to this plan and therefore a product of 
this natural development.” (Osborn, Greeks to Darwin, p. 71.) 


There were among Wesley’s contemporaries many eminent in 
both science and philosophy with whom, personally or through 
their work he was familiar, such as Newton, Halley, Kepler, in 
astronomy ; Buffon, Linneus, Ray, Erasmus Darwin—grandfather 
of the eminent evolutionist of the following century—Bonnet, La- 
marck, Cuvier, in biology. In philosophy were Locke, Berkeley, 
Sutler, Leibnitz, Hume, Kant and others, contact with whom af- 
fords one some slight insight into the scientific and philosophic 
atmosphere which activated a mind such as that of Wesley! 


ad 


It was from Leibnitz’s adage, “Natura non facit saltum”— 
Nature makes no jumps—that Bonnet devised his remarkable 
“seale of creation,’ wrought out in detail in his book, Contempla- 
tion de la Nature, and which Haller, Spallanzani, Trembly and 
others accepted. (Cf. Miall, Karly Naturalists, p. 284.) 

It need hardly be stated in more particular form that in such 
a literary and philosophic environment one with the temperament 
of Wesley could not fail to react thereto. The mere fact of the 
elaborate Compendium of Natural Philosophy above reviewed 
must, 1 believe, make this very certain. It seems equally clear 
that the reaction to the evolutionary aspects is especially evident. 
Even granted that Wesley viewed this in its theological bearings, 
implying the thought that thus it was but an added evidence of 
the method by which the Creator worked, as expressed in the 
primary title, A Survey of the Wisdom of God in the Creation, 
the significance is not materially altered. 

In an article in Zion’s Herald, August 26, 1925, entitled 
“John Wesley—Evolutionist,” the present writer gave facts sus- 
taining that view. Since the present paper has been under prepara- 
tion there has come to his notice a book by the late Dr. George 


Eayrs, Wesley, Christian Philosopher and Church Founder, in 
which similar views are maintained. In the mail of this day has 
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come from Professor F. Louis Barber a copy of the Canadian 
Journal of Christian Thought, in which he defends the same view, 
in a review of Doctor Eayrs’ book just cited. 

That this view is not overdrawn I believe no one who has 
given a fair attention to the matter can seriously question. 


GorETHE aNpD WESLEY 


An eminent writer and educator, the late Bishop J. W. Bash- 
ford, in an interesting booklet has compared the life and work of 
the above named men, chiefly as to their personalities and achieve 
ments. To both he ascribes worth, even immortality of achieve 
ment. Of Wesley he says (p. 64): 

“It is as difficult for us to foresee what would have been the history 
of the Anglo-Saxon people without John Wesley as to foresee what the 
Roman Catholic Church would have been without Augustine, Protestant- 
ism without Luther, or the early Christian Church without Paul. As 


the centuries go by, Wesley’s work will shine out more and more, because 
he became a worker together with God.” 


Of Goethe he says (p. 66): 


“The immortality of Goethe’s writings is due to the fact that they 
are the transcript of a soul. Indeed, so human was Goethe's experience, 
so deep his meditation, and so perfect his art, that his poems have become 
in some measure the representative literature of our sinful race—a sort 
of secular Bible, portraying the varying stages of the soul’s retrogression 
and progress up to, but not including, sainthood. Penetrating beneath 
the forms of literature upon the one side, and of institutions upon the 
other, we find Goethe and Wesley working upon the same problem, namely, 
the birth, growth, and perfection of the human spirit.” 


Bashford (p. 92) holds that Wesley introduced the experi- 
mental method of Bacon into religious speculation, and that the 
experimental method will place our spiritual teachings upon the 
same foundation which the physical sciences now occupy. In view 
of these results, Wesley will take his place by the side of Darwin 
and Bacon and Augustine as one of those providential men who 
mold the thinking of later ages. 

But he fails to note the fact that long before Goethe came into 
that literary immortality referred to, his scientific soul had been 
enamored of science and the scientific spirit and method that cul- 
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minated in an enthusiastic acceptance of evolution, which may well 
be accounted one of the factors which fed the spiritual fires of his 
literary soul. As one of his scientific colleagues has shown from 
lines on The Metamorphosis of Animals: 

“All members develop according to eternal laws. 

And the rarest form mysteriously preserves the primitive type. 

Form, therefore, determines the animal’s way of life, 

And in turn the way of life reacts upon all form. 

Thus the orderly growth of form is seen to hold 

Whilst yielding to change from externally acting causes.” 

—Haeckel, History of Creation, Vol. 1, p. 89. 


EXPERIMENTATION 


The observations noted in preceding sections are chiefly of 


philosophical and speculative nature, but it must not be overlooked 


that the authors concerned were not devoid of keen interest in ex- 
perimental science. For example: Wesley notes with evident ap- 
proval the work of William Harvey on the circulation of the blood, 
citing his classic, Memoir of 1628. He also cordially commends 
that author’s important embryological researches “Dr. Harvey 
improved natural philosophy by another no less eminent discovery, 
for he was the first of the moderns that showed all animals to be 
generated from eggs. . . . It is obvious how great a light this 
pours upon that dark subject with regard to the generation of men 
as well as of other animals.” 

In the same connection he describes another remarkable dis- 
covery of that time—namely, that of the transfusion of blood. 
“The blood of a young, healthy animal was transfused by means of 
a small silver tube properly adjusted into the veins of another, 
which was old, weak, and sickly, and the effect amazed all the 
beholders, among them several members of the Royal Society. In 
France the experiment had been made upon men and with the same 
surprising success. It cannot be denied that physicians have sig- 
nally improved this branch of philosophy, as they have continued 
opportunity of making new discoveries in the human body.” 

Even that marvelous subject, so exciting in some of these 
times, namely, vivisection, was not beyond the attention of this 
critical student, phases of which have been noted above. Among 
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others are’ experiments on the nervous system to determine more 
definitely the relation of the brain and spinal cord to other fune- 
tions of animal bodies. Experiments made on pigeons and doves 
showed quite conclusively that certain functions continued for 
hours after the brain was removed, and that others were shown to 
be localized or pertained to a special area of the brain. 

In a later section he reveals the versatility of his scientific 
interest by a cordial and intelligent review of the work of Priestly 
and La Voisier on the composition of air and water, and the prop- 
erties of the several elements which were discovered therein. The 
ancient view that air, earth, fire and water were the fundamental 
elements of nature was now, for the first time, shown to be devoid 
of scientific foundation. Again, the then current view of caloric 
and phlogiston, hypothetical elements involved in heat production, 
was shown to be devoid of meaning, except as a landmark of scien- 
tific inquisition after truth, culminating in the discovery of 
oxygen and its marvelous properties. 

In an address to the clergy, February 6. 1756, Wesley offers 
some highly pertinent advice which might well be emphasized to 
the clergy of the twentieth century, no less than to those of the 
eighteenth. Of this that relating to science is especially so: 

“Some knowledge of the sciences also, is, to say the least, equally 
expedient, nay, may we not say, that the knowledge of one (whether art 
or science), although now quite unfashionable, is even necessary next, 
and in order to, the knowledge of the Scripture itself? I mean logic. 
For what is this, if rightly understood, but the art of good sense? Of 
apprehending things clearly, judging truly, and reasoning con 
clusively? ... 

“Should not a minister be acquainted too, with at least the grounds of 
natural philosophy? Is not this a great help to the accurate understand- 
ing of several passages of Scripture? Assisted by this he may himself 
comprehend—how the invisible things of God are seen from the creation 
of the world; how the heavens declare the glory of the God and the firma- 
ment showeth his handiwork,” etc. 

—Welch, Selections from Wesley, pp. 187-188. 


“What should be the attitude of religion toward those who have en- 
riched the life of man by these superb contributions of advancing knowl- 
edge? We know what it has been. It has been an attitude first of fierce 
persecution, then of timid compromise, lastly of thankless and inevitable 
acceptance. Although some great discoverers have the ranks of the 
clergy, there is scarcely a nascent view which the accredited defenders of 
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religion have not in their ignorance striven to overwhelm; scarcely a 
great discovery which, in the first instance, they did not denounce as 
heretical or blasphemous. Such an attitude deserved the defeats which it 
has received—defeats not of religion, not of Christianity, not of the very 
smallest fraction of the truths of God, but defeats of the obstructiveness, 
the obscurantism, or at best the arrogant imperfection of those who mis- 
interpreted the requirements of true religion, and mistook for its oracles 
the echoes of their own prejudice and pride. Five hundred years of mis- 
taken opposition from the days of Roger Bacon down to those of Darwin, 
may, it is hoped, have convinced theologtans of their follies.” 
—Farrar, Bampton Lectures, 1885, p. 427. 


And so, while not a few among Wesley’s contemporary clergy 
were noisily engaged in anathematizing such scientists as Newton, 
Kepler, LaVoisier, Boyle and Priestly, names now sacred on the 
scrolls of fame, this man, busiest of all his cult, found time to 
acquaint himself with scientific progress and cordially accepted it 
as The Wisdom of God in Creation. And though not himself in 


any critical sense a scientific man, yet he may well have his name 


among those whose intellectual vision was clear and far-seeing, 
whose spiritual insight was candid and unafraid—a splendid 
lesson and admonition to intolerant and benighted successors of 
the twentieth century ! 
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WESLEY’S USE OF SCIENCE 
Wiis C, S. Pettowe 
Detroit, Mich. 


Tur truth or falsity of any scientific proposition is not to be 
determined for Methodists by what John Wesley believed. ‘That 
seems to be a simple enough statement, and yet it is very important 
for his followers to understand to-day. With the clash going on 
between conservatives and liberals, there are some folks who think 
that an appeal to John Wesley ought to determine whether, for 
instance, they ought to be or can be evolutionists or not. They 
seemingly overlook the fact that to-day we have access to knowledge 
about our physical universe unknown to Wesley's day, and that 
this calls for a different adjustment of our relation between science 
and religion. To know, therefore, what Wesley believed concem- 
ing the origin and operation of heavenly bodies, the geological 
periods of the earth’s history, or the phenomena within the realm 
of biology, does not bind his followers to the same knowledge or 
to religious inductions made from that knowledge. On the other 
hand though, to know what use he made of science and his attitude 
to scientific inquiry may be both interesting and immensely 


profitable. 


His Breapru or Scientiric INTEREst 


Writing one time on the requisites for ministerial equipment, 
Wesley said a minister should put to himself the question, ‘Have 
I mastered Gravesende, Keill, Sir Isaac Newton’s Principia with 
his Theory of Light and Colours? In order thereto have I laid 
in some stock of mathematical knowledge?” Wesley could himself 
not only answer that question in the affirmative, but he could boast 
that those books were only the alphabet for him of scientific knowl- 
edge and that he had kept pace through the years with all the ad- 
vancements made in the field of science. New books on science 
were devoured by him with almost as much relish as new books on 
theology. Thus under a date of the year 1770 he records: 


“In a little journey which I took into Bedfordshire, I finished reading 
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Dr. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. He is doubtless one of the first-rate 
writers both as to sense and style; his language is remarkably clear, un- 
affected, nervous, and elegant. And as to his theory, none can deny that 
it is ingenious, and consistent with itself. And it is highly probable that 
the earth arose out of the chaos in some such manner as he describes.” 


Doctor Burnet’s theory might not have many proved facts to 
stand on to-day, but the interesting thing is that the greatest of 
modern evangelists was a discriminating and avaricious reader of 
such works and could make very intelligent comments on them. 
He was not carelessly allowing the pressure of a thousand cares 
to rob him of the advancing achievements men were making in 
knowledge about their earthly habitation. He was not allowing 
his citizenship in heaven to deaden his curiosity concerning the 
spinning globe on which he was now living. 

What an amusing yet delightful picture that is of Wesley 
experimenting with lions! In Edinburgh he has seen a lion fond 
of music, and he wishes in true Baconian style to find out for him- 
self if all lions have this fondness for music as an inherent char- 
acteristic. See him then turning aside from the care of his chapels 
and societies and taking himself off to the Tower of London, where 
there is a sort of Zoological Gardens! He takes with him a man 
who is skillful in the German flute. “He began playing near four 
or five lions, only one of which came to the front of the den and 
seemed to pay any attention, the rest apparently not regarding the 
music. Then as the fluter kept on, a tiger in the same den leaped 
up, jumped over the standing lion’s back, turned and ran under 
his belly and then jumped over his back again, and kept that up 
incessantly.” Concerning this caper of the tiger, Wesley asks, 
like some behaviorist-psychologist to-day, “Can we account for this 
by any principle of mechanism? Can we account for it at all ?” 

Was the moon inhabited? Wesley for years thought it was. 
Then in 1759 he read Huygens’ Conjectures on the Planetary 
World, and Wesley’s belief was shattered, for he writes, “He 
surprised me. I think he clearly proved that the moon is not 
habitable.” How is that for an open mind? A few of the books 
he was reading at this time were A Natural History of Norway, 
by a Norwegian bishop; Borlase’s Antiquities of Cornwall, a study 
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of ancient Druid and Saxon monuments in that county ; and Hutch. 
inson’s Principia, an attempt to set aside the Newtonian principle 
of gravitation. These were not light reading and certainly bespoke 
a mind in which scientific obscurantism had no license. 


Dip Westey Beureve rn Wircues? 


But how shall we account for this scientifically minded 
preacher’s strong belief in the existence of witches, leading to the 
extravagant statement, “The giving up of witchcraft is in effect the 
giving up of the Bible’? The answer is that with Wesley it was 
all a question of evidence and of testimony. And as since in 
his day there were still many happenings. which were not ade- 
quately explained by science, Wesley considered the theory of 
witcheraft was the only possible expianation. Thus Wesley on 
the basis of the light of his day thought that witchcraft was a part 
of the supernatural order in which he was such a passionate be- 
. liever, and he judged that a denial of witchcraft was an entering 
wedge for the destruction of that entire structure of the super- 
natural. An illustration surely that there is no such thing as 
Wesleyan infallibility ! 


Tue Pracricasitity or Westey’s Screntiric INrerest 

Wesley’s mind might be that of a scholar with an unquenchable 
mental thirst, but it had no bent toward learning for mere learn- 
ing’s sake. Wesley was no mere bookish pedant and whatever 
science might impart to him, became but a tool in his hand for 
furthering the work of the Kingdom. Thus having mastered 
something of Medica Materia he uses it to alleviate the sufferings 
of the poor, setting up a dispensary in connection with his chapel, 
himself issuing hundreds of prescriptions free of charge, and pub- 
lishing a book entitled Primitive Physic, or an Easy and Natural 
Way of Curing Diseases, a gathering together of some 800 useful 
remedies. Learning of the therapeutic value of electricity, he used 
an electrical apparatus (still in existence, by the way), by means 
of which he cured many disorders. 

The information he gathers of fissures in the earth, of the 
upheaval of rocks, of caves and volcanoes, of earthquakes and 
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eclipses, was all used by Wesley to enforce the thought of the 
majesty of God. Does an earthquake of terrible proportions hap- 
pen in Lisbon? Then Wesley gathers together what information 
he may have of such phenomena and uses it to drive home the 
theme that here we have no secure tenure of life and that God 
hates sin. In the particular idea that God uses earthquakes ar- 
bitrarily to punish evil-doers, Wesley was again the child of his 
day, for to-day only the superstitiously minded would assert that 
a Japanese earthquake such as that of recent date was sent by God 
arbitrarily to punish the bad Japanese. However, this much can 
be said on Wesley’s behalf, that even if he held to that particular 
idea of providence, he held it as intelligently as he could and en- 
deavored to understand just what was the precise nature of the 
laws through which God worked in such an awful instance. 

In our day preachers are using the newly found laws of radio- 
phony to illustrate spiritual verities. In the eighteenth century 
electricity was the novelty which was holding men’s attention, and 
Wesley at once seizes it for illuminating religious teaching: 

“I went with two or three friends to see what are called the electrical 
experiments. How these must confound those poor half-thinkers who wil 
believe nothing but what .they can comprehend! Who can comprehend 
how fire lives in water, and passes through it more freely than through 
the air? How flame issues out of my finger, real flame, such as sets fire 


to spirits of wine? It is all a mystery, if haply by any means God may 
hide pride from man!” 


In such manner does Wesley appropriate the new contribution of 
science to give weight to the contention that mystery and reality 
may reside in the same event and that the mysterious in religious 


realms is not more so than that in the material. 


WesLey AND AsTROLOGY 


Wesley made use, too, of science to combat superstition in 
the matter of astrology and fear of comets. In the seventeenth 
century, astrology still had a terrible hold on the popular imag- 
ination and to some extent on even the educated. As late as 1647 
William Lilly had published his Christian Astrology and other 
books and pamphlets on the subject. Even the Dean of Westmin- 
ster believed in Lilly sufficiently to sanction a search for treasure 
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in the cloisters of the Abbey under Lilly’s astrological guidance, 
Wesley in middle life read Lilly’s autobiography and commented, 
“Was ever man so deluded!” And knowing, as he did, something 
of the laws of astronomy, and that the motions of the heavenly 
bodies had no relation to individual lives and were not matters 
of chance, he resolutely set his face against all fortune-telling and 
soothsaying based on readings of the stars. 

A fear of comets, an alarm at their approach, was another 
dread thing of the times. All kinds of awful omens were conjec- 
tured from the appearances of these strange visitors—pestilences, 
wars, droughts, famines, were associated with their comings and 
goings. But in 1686 Sir Isaac Newton demonstrated that comets 
operated under rigid natural laws like the sun and earth, and 
about the same time Halley, the astronomer, was so assured of the 
presence of law in the matter of comets that he confidently pre- 
dicted the return in seventy-seven years of the comet which now 
bears his name. Wesley at once received this new knowledge, had 
it a part of his mental furniture and did his best to remove the 
bogey of, the comets from the popular mind. For this he receives a 
compliment from Andrew White in his work of two volumes, The 
Conflict of Science and Religion, a compliment all the richer be- 
cause of the scarcity with which White pays them to churchmen. 


Wes.tey anp Evo.tution 

Would ‘Wesley if here to-day be much perturbed about the 
influence of the evolutionary hypothesis upon religion? Yes, and 
no. He would be disturbed about it in such a manner as to do 
much serious thinking about it. He would not be disturbed in the 
central life of his religion, his relation to God. Prior to Benjamin 
Franklin’s day, the common belief was that lightning was one of 
the agencies of God whereby he expressed his anger and that when 
he was wroth he allowed the demons which controlled the dread 
lightning to shoot their bolts upon the homes and persons of the 
evil-doers. But when hard-headed Franklin demonstrated with his 
kite that the lightning was one with electricity and could be ex- 
plained by natural laws, it seemed to many an infringement upon 
the domain of the Almighty ; it sounded like blasphemy to many to 
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suggest such a thing. And to take Franklin’s practical advice 
for the erection of lightning rods on buildings seemed an act of 
impiety, and insult toGod. For if the Almighty wanted to destroy 
a building, was it not presumptuous on man’s part to try and pre- 
vent it? That this was a sensitive question in those days is seen 
from the fact that one colonial lecturer upon this subject took espe- 
cial care in the advertisement of his lecture to make it clear that 
lightning rods were not inconsistent with natural or revealed reli- 
gion. But this new discovery did not disturb Wesley’s religion 
in the least. His faith was grounded in a personal relation to God 
and the various modes of God’s operation through the agency of 
natural law did not affect that faith. In the face of new knowl- 
edge Wesley’s views of that part of God’s operations might have 
to undergo modifications but the core of his religious life re- 
mained unchanged. Accordingly Wesley became an electricity 
enthusiast, much like a high-school boy to-day all aglow with de- 
light over his radio receiving set. 

However, it is not to be thought that Wesley would adjust 
himself to Evolution as readily as he did to electricity. In the 
latter case it only had a bearing on the doctrine of Providence, but 
Evolution affects such vital doctrines as the Fall of Man, Original 
Sin, the Atonement, and the Nature of the Kingdom of God. It 
has often been said by Evolutionists that since the church adjusted 
itself comparatively easily to the Copernican theory of the sun 
as the center of our solar system in place of the earth, to-day 
there ought not to be the pother that has been raised over the 
theory of man’s ascent from lower forms of animal life. But the 
comparison is hardly true. All that the theory of Copernicus did 
was to detract a little from the dignity of the earth in relation to 
the solar system, and what difference did that make for everyday 
living? None at all. But the theory of Darwin and its modifica- 
tions which have followed comes home in a very sensitive manner 
to the affairs of every-day life. A thorough-going application of 
the evolutionary principle has affected our educational systems, 
our law courts, our ideas of government, our interpretation of his- 
tory, and for the church it has meant a complete shift in our in- 
terpretation of all the great Christian doctrines. Even the view of 
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the Person of Christ has caused friction within the church over 
the adjustment to the evolutionary hypothesis, and even Wesley 
might not have adjusted himself any better to it or in any more 
graceful manner than have some modern preachers. Wesley him- 
self, writing of what looks to us now as the innocuous Copernican 
theory, said that he thought “it tended toward infidelity.” What 
would he have said on first acquaintance with the Darwinian 
theory ? 
Was Westey an Evowutionist ? 


Attempts ‘have beer made to show that Wesley himself be- 
lieved in organic evolution. And in support of this an extensively 
used quotation appeared first in the California Christian Advo- 
cate, taken by Doctor Larkin from Wesley’s Compendium of Nat- 
ural Philosophy: 

“All is metamorphosis in the physical world. Forms are continually 
changing. The quantity of matter alone is inwariable. The same sub- 
stance passes successively into the three kingdoms. . . . The same general 
design comprises all parts of the terrestrial creation. A globule of light; 
a molecule of earth, a grain of salt, a particle of moldiness, a polypus, a 
shell-fish, a bind, and a quadruped man, are only different strokes of this 
design; and represent all possible modifications of the matter of our globe. 
. . . By what degree does nature raise herself up to man? How will she 
rectify this head that is always inclined toward the earth? What method 
will she make use of to transform these crooked feet into supple and skill- 
ful hands? Or how will she widen and extend this contracted stomach? 
In what manner will she place the breasts, and give them a roundness 
suitable to them? The ape is this rough draught of men; this rude sketch, 
an imperfect representation, which nevertheless bears a resemblance to 
him and is the last creature that serves to display the admirable pro- 
gression of the works of God.” Vol. II. 


This on the surface looks as though Wesley held evolutionary 
theories for the production of man’s body long before Charles 
Darwin’s day. But it is not so certain when we remember that 
this Compendium was a collection of writings of other men gath- 
ered together by Wesley for the edification of his readers. The 
only original writing on Wesley’s part in the whole five volumes is 
the introduction and the conclusion. In the main body of the 
work he is giving other men’s views for what they are worth in 
and of themselves without any detailed comments of his own. 
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Wesley often did this. As, for instance, when he published for 
his people a part of the Life of Firmin the Unitarian, and recom- 
mended their reading it. But Wesley nowhere indorsed the 
Unitarian views on the Person of Christ. Wesley was often doing 
such things for his followers in his desire to broaden their minds. 
And no one else having brought up-to-date a survey of natural 


philosophy in a practical manner Wesley considered it his reli- 


gious duty to do so. The words “the ape this rough draft of man” 
are therefore not Wesley’s own, but are a translation from the 
work of Mr. Bonnet of Geneva, who had published a work which 
Wesley was enthusiastic about, entitled The Contemplation of 
Nature. Wesley’s own interpretation of this phrase would not be 
that the ape and man stood in any organic relation to one another, 
but that thinking of God as a Designer the ape might be a rough 
draft of a superior being, just as the clay model of the sculptor 
isa rough draft of the finished marble statue of surpassing beauty ; 
a different thing from saying that marble evolved from a clay 
model or that man came from some kind of animal ancestry. 


WeEsLEY AND A ForeRUNNER OF Darwin 


The most prominent naturalist of the eighteenth century was 
Buffon the Frenchman, for many years in charge of the Museum 
of Paris, who wrote and published an extensive Natural History. 
Buffon was an original observer and tried to explain various cor- 
related facts by original theories of his own. In some of these 
theories, such as the influence of climate, the variation of theories 
by descent, he was the forerunner of Darwin and pointed the way 
for the workers in natural history to follow. His life was almost 
contemporaneous with that of Wesley, as will be seen from the 
dates, born 1707, died 1788. 

When Buffon’s celebrated volumes began to appear, Wesley, 
ever athirst for new scientific knowledge, read them. And more, 
he wrote about them with his usual briskness and lucidity. In 
particular he attacked Buftfon’s idea that man had a common an- 
cestry with animals and vegetables. Here are his own words: 


“The Count’s theory of the earth is wild and whimsical enough, but 
it is innocent. I cannot say so much for his theory of generation, which 
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I take to be utterly iuconsistent both with reason and scripture. To pre- 
pare the way for it, he first endeavors to confound the distinction be- 
tween animals amd vegetables; between which all men but himself know 
there is an essential, unalterable difference; every ‘animal having a degree 
of self-notion and sensation; neither of which any vegetable has. Then 
he substitutes for the plain word generation, a quaint word of his Own, 
reproduction, in order to level man not only with the beasts that perish, 
but with the nettles and onions.” (Miscl. Works, Vol. 3. Emory ed. 
P. 443.) 


It levels man with “nettles and onions,” was Wesley’s own 
view of the idea that man’s body came by way of animal ances- 
tries instead of front the hand of the Creator direct. And this 
dovetails in with Wesley’s views of the Fall of Man and Original 
Sin. For one could give numerous quotations showing how highly 
Wesley regarded the estate of our first parents when they left the 
hand of the Creator. Here is one: “What room is there to talk 
of our being renewed in knowledge or holiness after the 
image wherein we were created, if we never have left that image! 
If we are as knowing and holy now, as Adam was immediately 
after his creation? If, therefore, we take away this foundation, 
that man by nature is foolish and sinful, fallen short of the glo- 
rious image of God, the Christian system falls at once; nor will it 
deserve so honorable an appellation as that of a cunningly devised 
fable.” 

Such a paragraph and scores of like tenor show that Wesley’s 
theology was built on the idea of man as a special creation direct 
from the hands of the Creator. Mr. Frank W. Collier is right 
then when, in his booklet, Back to Wesley, he says he does not 
wish it to be understood that he is trying to prove that Wesley be- 
lieved in organic evolution. The most that can be said is that 
Wesley was broadminded, that he had an open mind, a mind not 
stagnant where scientific knowledge was concerned, ever willing 
to ‘adjust itself to new situations if the facts once proved war- 
ranted it. But that is no small thing and is enough, if Wesley's 
followers can be likeminded, to ensure that Methodism will always 
keep in touch with the liveliest realities of any given age. 


Tue Troe Westeyan Position 


Once more, then, we return to the point made when we 
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started this chapter, that for us it is beside the point whether 
Wesley was an evolutionist or not. Since his day a million new 
facts have been brought to light—fossils, eggs, rock strata, traces 


of by-gone civilizations have been laid bare, experiments of the 


most exhaustive kind have been made in laboratories and fields, 
all resulting in new data. Therefore we to-day must decide for 
ourselves whether man came forth by fiat or through a long proc- 
ess. John Wesley’s message for Methodism in the field of science 
lies deeper than any ipse dixit pronouncement, and is to the effect 
‘that we his followers do our utmost to keep abreast of the latest 
findings of careful science, read with open minds the newest works 
of authenticated authorities, make the scientists our friends, put 
nothing in their way for the prosecution of unhampered investiga- 
tion, and even to aid in the dissemination of proved knowledge at 
the very cost of painfully adjusting our philosophy of life. His 
whole career lies open before us as a model for seeking first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness and then trusting that God 
to help us in making the intellectual adjustments necessary to an 
age that marches forward with giant strides. 

If Wesley were here to-day he would not try to rush through 
an agreement between science and religion in all particulars, any 
more than he himself grasped hastily the Copernican theory of 
astronomy, but he would bid the churches to do courageous think- 
ing all along the line where the new time-spirit touches the founda- 
tion-things of the faith, bidding them to not side-step the issues 
involved by one jot or one tittle. Doubtless too he would still wish 
to utter those words of weight and wisdom which he once spoke 
on the nobility of men using their greatest gifts from the hand of 
the Creator, the power to think. Said he: 


“This -was the method of the inventors of arts and sciences, they 
made their way by dint of thinking. This is the method that has been 
used ever since by the greatest improvers of them; such as Bacon, Boyle, 
Harvey, Malebranche, etc. And we may safely prophesy, if ever an ex- 
traordinary advancement be made in the hereafter, it will be done by 
thinking.” 
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JOHN WESLEY 


1 
The hand that saved him at the Epworth fire 
Had formed him as some slender, staunch canoe; 
That rides to source of rivers, narrower, higher, 
Yet leaps the cataracts and rapids through. 
This brooding Providence, that held his fate, 
Had forged him burro-hoofs, sure-footed, slow; 
Though heavy burdened with its human freight, 
Calm, patient climbs through mountain heat and snow. 
It gave him sea-gull wings of tireless ease, 
To storm, fatigue, and hunger disciplined; 
That soar serene across the wildest seas— 
As desert-ship that faces sand and wind. 
For he must tread the confines of the earth: 
The world, his parish, was ordained at birth. 


2 
Reluctantly he left the Church's door, 
Stern barred from desk and altar of her shrine; 
And surpliced stood serene in field and moor 
Or nude cathedral of the mart and mine. 
All Britain’s ill-kept highways felt the hoof 
Of his familiar, wiry, little steed; 
From no rough path his own feet held aloof 
Or passed uncrossed .the threshold to a need. 
To singing Wales’ deep mines and rugged strands, 
Bleak Scotland’s hills, gay Erin’s isle he went; 
And touched all England’s green and pleasant lands; 
Still firm of step and sinewed frame unbent, 
With steady hand, keen-eyed and lithe of limb 
Although gray Time had overtaken. him. 


3 
The godly guardians of tender years, 
Embarking on a galley, sailed the foam 
To bring him to the poets and the seers, 
Who dwelt upon the seven hills of Rome. 
In triremes curved, on blue seas dark and deep, 
To templed groves the clouds and sunbeams kiss, 
They sought the wisdom bards and sages keep 
On Athens’ sacred, high Acropolis. 
They mounted him on eastern caravan, 
To wade through sandy deserts, hot and dry, 
To hear and see the words God gave to man 
That flashed and thundered from Mount Sinai. 
For he must fence with error, delve and find 
The light from Scriptures for the dull and blind. 
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4 
With arrow-words on reason’s anvil wrought, 
Sharp script deep cut with logic’s pen of steel, 
The stealthy, sapping skeptic foes he fought, 
Who sought to undermine Faith’s Commonweal. 
His quills that fenced with England’s native foes 
Were foils hard tempered to annihilate 
The tools of mitred scepters who arose 
To overthrow a purer Church and State. 
With visions caught from Pisgah’s lofty height, 
Through lenses ground in Grecian mart and porch, 
He shed on prophets and the law, a light; 
And held above Christ’s Testament, a torch— 
The chastening and healing rays and rod; 
The two-edged blade—the shining word of God. 


5 
The Prince of Love who haunts the heart of man, 
Through priestly father wooed him to the Church; 
A sainted mother in the home began 
The sanctuary of his mystic search. 
A humble porter of his college town, 
The red men of a distant continent, 
Soon led him from the cloister and the gown 
Along the roads of need the Saviour went. 
The searching Christ in Paul’s Cathedral Choir 
In mighty rushing wind of sudden start 
Encircled him; as nestling dove with fire 
At Aldersgate, quick strangely warmed his heart. 
For he must melt the cruel, cold and proud; 
Give Christ’s compassion to the wistful crowd. 


6 
The iron heart that had been strangely warmed 
Took instant flight on herald-prophet wing; 
God’s glowing words on silver tongue were formed, 
And flowed from golden mouth as gleemen sing. 
He faced the multitudes beneath the skies, 
Harsh heckled by infuriated mobs; 
But hushed the vulgar, hostile scoffs and sobs 
By seraph hymns and soul repentant cries. 
His flame touched men of high and low estate 
In mansion, mart, in dungeon, dock and mill, 
Nor did its blaze diminish nor abate, 
Or his warm voice become subdued and still, 
Till Britain was renewed and shared a part 
In his unquenchable and burning heart. 
Harry WEBB FARRINGTON. 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF ORIGINAL SIN IN METHODIST 
THEOLOGY 


BensgaMin Franxurxn Houme 
Detroit, Mich. 


Tue opening chapters of Genesis accepted as a literal his- 
torical account of the creation and fall of man offer the basis for 
a doctrine of ‘human nature which has persisted since the days of 
Augustine. The outstanding features in this conception of human 
nature are familiar—how the first man was created physically 
mature and spiritually righteous; how due to his catastrophic 
descent at the fall he corrupted not merely his own nature but in- 
fected the entire human race with an utter moral corruption which 
is in the nature of a penal infliction since the whole race is guilty 
with Adam. This moral corruption of the race is called original 
sin. The logic for the theory is found in the philosophic conception 
that Adam, although endowed with personal qualities, was generic 
human nature containing in himself the essence, material and 
spiritual, of all human generations. Free will is understood as 
mere self-determination and not as the power to make alternate 
choice. True, man is free to do as he pleases, but he is so positively 
bent toward the evil that he is powerless to help himself to a higher 
moral plane. Every member of the human race begins life tainted 
with sin, burdened with guilt, and deprived of the Spirit of God. 
Redemption is only through the irresistible work of grace of a 
God who is an inscrutable, arbitrary sovereign working by absolute, 
eternal, and immutable decrees. The God of Augustine’s theology 
is thought of in terms of substance and essence rather than in terms 
of personality. Salvation is a mystical unmediated union of the 
soul with God. The tendency is to ignore the ethical and practical 
since there is no moral activity in the work of salvation. In such 
a philosophy there is no great need for Christ and one gains the 
impression that he is brought into the system largely because he 
cannot be totally ignored. 

But such a doctrine of man finds itself in opposition to mod- 
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ern philosophy, scientific knowledge, and present day theories of 
religious education. The scholastic realism of Augustine is no 


longer accepted. Modern evolutionary thought has no place for 


an “original righteousness” of man and his,sudden departure from 
such a state. On the contrary, the conception is that of the slow 
ascent of man from lower forms to his present state, a process of 
development that is still in progress. Modern psychology sees the 
origin of sin in a slowly dawning moral discernment, and with the 
development of this consciousness the deliberate choice of the evil. 
The moral experience of the developing child is analogous to the 
experience of the race. And Christianity teaches that no man 
enters the world entirely forsaken of the Spirit of God, while an 
ethical conception demands that man be not a passive instrument 
in the hands of an arbitrary sovereign, but a free moral personality 
with liberty to make his own choices and with power to cooperate 
with God in the work of redemption. 

In the development of a truer conception of man Methodism 
has played an important role. The significance of the Methodist 
contribution, however, has been overlooked because of the way in 
which it was made. First of all, the outstanding implications 
came not through the work of a single brilliant theologian, but 
through a religious and ethical movement extending over years. 
The contribution of Methodism was the result of a slow growth of 
theological thought. Furthermore, Methodism took over a con- 
siderable amount of the traditional theology which it nominally 
accepted, and came only gradually to appreciate the implications 
of its faith and its fundamental opposition to traditional thought. 
It is true that Methodist theology was handicapped by its biblical 
literalism. This was offset to some degree, however, by its prac- 
tical considerations, namely, the gospel that -the Methodists 
preached, and the appeal to human experience. By linking closely 
in thought the atonement of Jesus Christ with the fall of Adam, 
Methodism arrived at the doctrine of universal prevenient grace. 
No man begins life lacking the Spirit of God. Thus a “total” 
depravity is merely hypothetical. Later Methodism preferred the 
expression “native” or “natural” depravity. Central in Methodist 
theology has been the conception of man as a free moral person- 
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ality, with the power to make alternate choice. The insistence 
throughout is upon the moral-ethical both in the concept of God 
and man. With Methodism, therefore, native depravity, or orig- 
inal sin, is not blameworthy; man cannot be chargeable with guilt 
for an evil transaction in which he, as a moral personality, could 
not possibly have had any part. Man’s native moral weakness is 
looked upon as a disadvantage inherited from his first parents, 
but it is not a penal infliction. It is interesting to note how 
closely even an early Methodist writer like Watson approaches 
the present day psychological position of the origin of sin in the 
race as the misuse of capacities in themselves neither good nor 
bad, but capable of good or bad application, depending upon man’s 
own free moral choice. The ethical demand is also made by Meth- 
odist theologians in the doctrine of salvation; they reject the tra- 
ditional view which looked at man as a passive helpless instru- 
ment, and they insist that in the work of redemption man freely 
cooperates with the Spirit of God. 

A historical study of the Doctrine of Original Sin in Method- 
ist theology reveals four periods or divisions in the general sweep 
of thought. First, there are the works of John Wesley, John 
Fletcher and Thomas Coke. Nominally these men agreed with 
much of the traditional theology. In reality the implied ethical 
note in their writings put them fundamentally at variance with 
the traditional position. Richard Watson, William B. Pope, and 
Adam Clarke fall naturally into the second group. Watson was 
the first systematizer of Methodist theology, but far greater than 
any interest in systematic theology as such was the growing con- 
sciousness of the ethical implications in the works of the earlier 
writers. By the time one reaches John Miley and Miner Ray- 
mond, outstanding representatives of the third period, there is no 
question that the distinctive Methodist contribution upon the sub- 
ject of original sin is the clear cut moral-ethical viewpoint. 
Finally, the writings of Henry C. Sheldon and Olin A. Curtis may 
be taken as typical of the established Methodist position. 

Wesley began his work in an age that was notoriously wicked 
from the Court of Queen Anne to the lowest classes. It was the 
awful need of humanity for God that aroused Wesley to his 
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work. Certainly the subject of man’s fall and depravity looms 
large in his thinking and preaching, but this darker picture is 
brightened by the glorious work of salvation through Jesus Christ. 
Wesley was interested primarily not in doctrine, or creed, or ‘the- 
ology as such, but in the preaching of religion as a power to give 
peace and a new moral life to men. 


“Next to the influence of the Scriptures Wesley was largely dominated 
by the practical, and was inclined to the thing or method that brought 
practical results. He also rested, to a great extent, on personal and in- 
ternal religious experience.’" 


Because of their biblical literalism, Wesley and the early 
Methodists nominally agreed at many points with the traditional 
theology. But the practical position which they assumed set them 
at sharp variance with the Augustinian viewpoint. 

The men of the first period accepted as literal historical truth 
the Scripture account of the creation of man endowed with 
“original righteousness” and his fall. Because of his position as 
federal head of the race “‘the state of all mankind did so far depend 
on Adam, that, by his fall, they all fell into sorrow and pain, and 
death.””* 

Wesley believed that the guilt of Adam was indeed im- 
puted to the whole race. The fact that human corruption and 
depravity are “not only as deep as the ocean, but impetuous as an 
% is the direct result of the sin of our first 
parents, as well as the cause of sorrow, sickness, grueling toil, 
and death. Although these points are hedged about with qualifica- 
tions and expressed in language much more temperate than that of 
Augustine and Calvin, still, the position of the first Methodists is 
nominally in agreement with that of the traditional theologians. 

But there is opposition between the viewpoints of the tradi- 
tional theology and Methodism which is moré marked and funda- 
mental than a mere hesitancy on the part of Wesley and his asso- 
ciates to go the full length of Calvinism. This lies in an entirely 
different conception of man and sin which Wesley had, and in his 
truer conception of God. The real difference is in the ethical field 

! Doctrinal Standards of Methodism, Thomas B. Neely, p. 67. 


* The Works of the Rev. John Wesley, vol. v, p. 588. 
* The Works of the Rev. John Fletcher, vol. i, p. 51. 


overflowing river,” 
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as applied both to man and God. Methodism stood for moral 
freedom and for a salvation for all men which could be rec ived or 
rejected. Wesley made salvation not simply a religious experience 
in which God works upon a passive subject, but he made salvation 
moral-ethical and vital. Furthermore, while Methodism said that 
man cannot desire or be any good thing apart from the Spirit of 
God, it insisted that no man enters the world forsaken by God’s 
Spirit, which does not compel, but enables man to accept the good 
life. 

The doctrine of universal prevenient grace is of primary in- 
terest here. The first Methodists did not believe that any soul 
could suffer final destruction because of Adam's sin. The atone- 
ment of Christ is universal, and therefore grace is universal. Uni- 
versal grace cancels universal guilt, so that, in the last analysis, 
man is guilty only for his personal and actual sin. 

“Concerning the extent of Christ’s redemption we believe that he, by 


the grace of God, tasted death to procure initial salvation for every man, 
and eternal salvation for them that obey him... .’* 


This conception of the universality of God’s grace is opposed 
to the doctrine of election and predestination, Furthermore, grace 
is by no means irresistible. 

“Only suppose the Almighty .to act irresistibly. ... But then, man 
would be man no longer: his inmost nature would be changed. He would 
no longer be endued with liberty, . . . a power of choosing, or self-deter- 


mination: consequently, he would no longer be capable of virtue or vice; 
of reward or punishment.’” 


The famous doctrine of prevenient or preventing grace is seen 
as the love of God that comes before the first wish to please God, 
before the first dawn of light concerning his will, before the first 
slight conviction of having sinned against him. Prevenient grace 
is the method of God’s working in the human soul. He enlightens 
and strengthens our understanding. He does not take away our 
liberty ; he does not force us, but assists us by his grace to choose 
the better part. 

A large and adequate place is given to the Jesus of history. 


‘The Works of the Rev. John Fletcher, vol. i, p. 449. 
5 The Sermons of the Rev. John Wesley, vol. ii, p. 76. 
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There is a fervor and power in the preaching of Wesley that is 
the direct result of the prominent place given to Jesus Christ. Re- 
demption is in Jesus, by his shed blood, and through his merits 
who died for all men. 

Wesley’s views were not always concisely stated, and were 


sometimes obscured by apparent agreement with Augustinianism. 
But the roots of the distinctive Methodist position were there, and 
as the religious movement called Methodism developed, this posi- 
tion was more clearly seen and more definitely stated. 

When we come to the second period we find that the views set 
forth by Wesley and his contemporaries are developed and ar- 
ranged into a more logically consistent system. The Methodist 


position emerges more unmistakably and every viewpoint is tested 
by the strict ethical standard. In each period some one feature of 
the doctrine of original sin holds the center of interest. With 
Watson and his contemporaries, as with Wesley, it is the doctrine 
of grace which holds absorbing interest and in this doctrine the 
place of Christ is given the greatest emphasis. The fall of Adam 
and the atonement of Christ are bound together. Thus Pope: 

“The history of the fall is described to us with constant reference to 
the coming redemption: it is the first chapter in the history of man, but 


of man as redeemed. The whole requires to be read in the light of the 
great salvation, even then ready to be revealed.’” 


And Watson: 


“It is impossible to impeach the equity of the Divine procedure, since 
no man suffers any loss or injury ultimately by the sin of Adam, but by 
his own willful obstinacy, . . . the ‘abounding of grace,’ by Christ, having 
placed before all men, upon their believing, not merely compensation for 
the loss and injury sustained by Adam, but infinitely higher blessings, 
both in kind or degree, than were forfeited in him.’” 


By the intervention of Christ the fall was stopped short of totality 
and the nature of man preserved “from sinking below the possi- 
bility of redemption.” And with the fall of Adam, Christ was 
already the free gift of God to the coming race. This gift, uni- 
versally given, was the restoration of the Holy Spirit for enlight- 
enment and striving. 


*A Compendium of Christian Theology, William B. Pope, vol. ii, p. 11, 
' Theological Institutes, Richard Watson, vol. ii, p. 57. . 
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It is this doctrine of a universal atonement that so pro- 
foundly modified Methodist anthropology, the result being a truer 
conception not only of man and of the religious life as free and 
ethical, but also of God as personal and ethical rather than q 
sovereign of immutable and arbitrary decrees. 

The moral-ethical is eagerly insisted upon throughout. For 
instance, while it is true that the race is universally redeemed by 
the atonement of Christ, it is also true that for the ultimate eal- 
vation of the individual a “particular” personal act of faith in 
Christ is necessary, and that by the free act of an unfettered will, 
“Perseverance is an ethical duty’* and the gift of grace is con- 
ditional upon the fidelity of the believer. The elect are those who 
accept the divine call through Christ. Foreknowledge and fore- 
ordination are not the same; the “free acts of God’s creatures are 
known to him although he foreknows them as free and not as 
dependent on his own will.’ 

In the works of Miley and Raymond, representing the third 
period, may be seen with increasing clearness the distinctive moral- 
ethical elements of Methodist theology. What was only felt by 
Wesley, more clearly seen by the writers of the second period, is 
firmly grasped by Miley and Raymond. There is also reflected in 
this period an increasing interest in science, especially in evolu- 
tionary theories. But after a review of the various authorities of 
the day Miley and Raymond fall back upon the historicity of the 
Bible accounts, declaring that the “Book of Genesis is historical 
in all its characteristics.”"° That an “Aristotle was but the rub- 
bish of an Adam,” as South claimed, or that Adam reasoned with 
unerring accuracy, as stated by Wesley, Miley, however, consid- 
ered extravagant, and he would not concede to Adam any such 
insight into truths which we can acquire only through experience 
and reasoning. The holiness of Adam was “simply a spontaneous 
tendency to the good” as distinguished from ethical character, 
which cannot exist without “free personal action under obligation 
and law.”™ 


Ong oe of Christian Theology, William B. Pope, vol. iii, p. 130. 
Pp. 

10 Systematic Theology, Miner Raymond. vol. ii, p. 53. 

ut Systematic Theology, John Miley, vol. i, p. 410. 
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The special interest of the writers of the third period centers 
in the question of native depravity. That there is universally a 
derangement and an enfeeblement of man’s moral nature may 
clearly be seen in the manifold evils of the present life. And that 
the cause of this weakness is to be traced to the disobedience of 
the first pair Miley and Raymond agree, but both the realism of 
Augustine and Wesley’s theory of the legal oneness of the race 
with Adam they emphatically reject since both conceptions impute 
the guilt of Adam upon his posterity. In interpreting the fall 
as responsihle for the native depravity of the race, Miley saw 
what he called the genetic law of native depravity as a sufficient 
explanation. “It is a law of organic life that everything pro- 
duces its own kind.”’* Adam stands in relation to the race as a 
father. “On the obedience of Adam and the maintenance of his 
own holiness of nature, his offspring would shave received their 
life and begun their probation in the same primitive holiness.” 
The consequences of the character and conduct of parents nat- 
urally acerue to their children, but these consequences are not to 
be looked upon as punishment. The race has inherited a native 
depravity, but as an inherited disadvantage and not as a penal 
infliction, and there is no guilt attached to the individual because 
of his native moral weakness. One point the writers of the third 
period make central, namely, that man is a free being, a moral per- 
sonality who cooperates with God in the work of regeneration, 
and that each individual is morally responsible to God for his own 
life. With such a conception all other theories must square. 

By the time one reaches Sheldon and Curtis the Methodist 
position has been established and it can scarcely be said that the 
writers of the fourth period contributed any distinctively new ele- 
ment to what had gone before. Their part was rather to aid in 
the crystallization of the previously expressed concepts. In the 
process of coming to consciousness, Methodist theology had arrived. 
Nor was the controversy a mere quibble, but a question involving 
the whole conception of the nature of God and man. God is moral 
in character and in all his dealings with man. Man is a free moral 


® Systematic Theology, J Miley, i, p- 
B Ibid. p. 508. ogy, John Miley, vol. i, p. 505. 
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agent. The work of salvation is consummated cooperatively be. 
tween God and man. 

When Sheldon and Curtis wrote conflict was raging between 
evolutionary theories and religion, but neither appears to be dis. 
turbed. Curtis wrote that the “scriptural account of the creation 
and fall of man is a record of historic facts,’”™* while Sheldon’s 
view as set forth in the System of Christian Doctrine is that one 
ought not to look to the biblical account for a dese ‘ription of 
method but for the religious meaning of creation. 

These writers are convinced that there have been great ex- 
travagances in the descriptions of the original state of man. Adam 
was not created a philosopher but was endowed with “original 
righteousness” which involved “only initial or immature character 
and the conception of freedom as implying a margin of ar 
bitrariness’”’ or caprice. Thus there was the possibility of sin, 
and Curtis wrote that 


“The possibility of sin is necessarily involved in the fact of moral 
personality itself. There cannot be a free moral person placed under a 
moral demand without his having both the volitional ability and the per- 
sonal motive to violate that demand.” 


The sin of Adam plunged the race into “hereditary corruption” 
but that guilt is attached to the descendants of the first parents is 
emphatically denied as unscriptural, unethical, and opposed to a 
moral conception of man’s nature. Curtis looks upon depravity 
as the inorganic state of the basal individual life of man. That is, 
man enters life with a complex of characteristics, physica] and 
psychical, the sum total of which constitutes individuality. These 
“native characteristics are a clutter of items as unrelated as the 
odds and ends one finds in an attic.”'* From such a start man 
must grow to self-consciousness and achieve personality. 

Prevenient grace, freedom, faith as the chief element in the 
appropriation of salvation, these and other characteristic Method- 
ist doctrines are found confidently developed in the writings of the 
fourth period. 


i The Christian Faith, Olin A. Curtis, 

“ am of Chrition Doctrine Honey & Sheldon, p. 305. 
PB. 

D The Chetetien Pouth, Olin A. Curtis, p. 200. 
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The early Methodists, only partly understanding the full im- 
plications of their practical position, were groping after the ethical 
aspects of the doctrine of original sin, These moral-ethical fea- 


tures have been discerned with growing clearness so that it may be 
said that the Methodist contribution to theological thought has been 
the uncompromising ethical standard when applied to thinking 
about God, man, and salvation. The difference between the Meth- 
odist and the traditional viewpoints may now be summed up: 

a. The traditional theology taught the doctrine of a God of 
arbitrary sovereignty who ruled by absolute, immutable, and eter- 
nal decrees. Methodism believes in the sovereignty of God, but 
emphasizes the fact that God is a moral Personality whose chief 
attributes are the ethical qualities of holy love, righteousness, and 
justice. 

b. The traditional theology pictured a man whose moral de- 
pravity from birth was total because of ancestral sin, the guilt of 
which was imputed to the whole race. Freedom of the will was 
foreign to this traditional conception. Methodism believes that 
both good and bad impulses may be found in man from the begin- 
ning. The evil is there, but no man begins life without some 
measure of God’s Spirit. This spiritual endowment is known in 
Methodist theology as prevenient grace, universally bestowed upon 
the race because of the unconditional atonement of Jesus Christ. 
Furthermore, man is a free moral personality, at perfect liberty 
to choose whether -he will encourage the good or bad capacities. 
Man is capable of moral-spiritual growth and development. 

c. The traditional theology taught that religion is a matter of 
inserutable decrees. God in his ultimate will is mysterious and 
unknowable. Man is the passive recipient of whatever God chooses 
arbitrarily to send upon him. Methodism teaches that religion is 
the free and spontaneous life of man with God. Looking upon God 
as a loving Father, man can enter into a vital, conscious fellowship 
with him. 

d. The traditional theology taught that salvation is the un- 
conditional and irresistible work of the Holy Spirit upon those 
whom God has arbitrarily predestined to election. Man, being 
wholly evil, caunot help himself. His evil nature is wrested from 
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him, and a new nature planted in its place. Once elected to sal- 
vation a man can never fall from or forfeit the regenerate life, 
Methodism teaches that in the work of salvation man must cO-oper- 
ate with the Holy Spirit, such co-operation being characterized by 
repentance of sin and faith in Jesus Christ. And man once saved 
may again fall into sin and forfeit his estate of fellowship with 
God. 

The theological position of Methodism has significant rela- 
tionship to two great present-day movements, namely, religious 
education and modern evolutionary theories. That Methodism has 
been relatively free from the disturbance felt in some denomina- 
tions due to the advance of the modern movements testifies to the 
fact that there is a certain congruity between the Methodist view- 
point and modern theories of religious education and evolution, 

Methodism has taken an active interest in the work of the 
modern religious educator, and this not as a follower where others 
have led the way, but as a pioneer. While in practice Methodism 
has stressed certain special conversion experiences of adults, her 
theology provides a practical basis for religious education, and 
Methodism has entered this new field as a logical step. With a 
conception of human nature as having capacity for the good as well 
as for the bad ; with a conception of man as a free moral personality 
with a capacity for change and growth; with a conception that no 
soul enters this life devoid of the Spirit of God, Methodist an- 
thropology has provided a basis for modern conceptions of reli- 
gious education, and by entering this field is only putting into 
practice what theoretically she has believed from her earliest 
history. 

The idea of man held by the evolutionist and that of Meth- 
odism show a certain agreement. The evolutionary conception 
holds that man originated as a non-moral being, in that character- 
less state which precedes the beginning of moral conduct. The race 
began, also, with strong natural impulses. From such a beginning 
there was a slowly developing moral perception or insight, an ap- 
preciation of moral standards. In this development there was the 
element of conflict; there were the impulses which if followed 
meant disobedience to the moral insight. But there were also im- 
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ulses which looked in the opposite direction. In the deliberate 
choice of the impulses at odds with the moral insight, modern the- 
ologians see the origin of sin. Moral personality, of which free- 


dom of the will is an essential attribute, is the result of a slow de- 
velopment ; it is an achievement. The moral development of any 
normal child is illustrative, by and large, of what has occurred 
in the history of the moral development of the race. Human na- 
ture is plastic, capable of change and transformation under the 
influence of education and environment. 

The Methodist position has a place for the conception of 
moral-spiritual development in primitive man. Watson conceived 
a struggle as necessary for the maintenance of a moral life, while 
Miley refused to concede to Adam any such insight into truth that 
we can acquire only through experience and reasoning, and in- 
sisted that there is no ethical character without free personal ac- 
tion. Sheldon thought of man as originally endowed with only 
initial or immature character. 

As to the original endowment of man with capacities and 
impulses in themselves neither good nor bad but capable of being 
used by man for either purpose, even Wesley grappled with this 
point but could not see his way out, while Watson offers this very 
conception. The origin of sin is to be found in the abuse of the 
free will or, as Sheldon has it, in the conception of an immature 
character in man plus the conception of freedom. Methodism has 
always held to the idea of man as a free moral personality. The 
doctrine of free will is written in the pages of Methodist theology 
from earliest days. That human nature is capable of being 
changed is the very thesis upon which Wesley and his itinerants 


based their preaching. 
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THE PAULINE CRITERIA OF THE SPIRITUAL 


Irwin Ross Beiter 
Meadville, Pa. 


“He that is spiritual” is an expression Paul uses in writing 
some Christians in Corinth. Yes, but who is he¢ When may we 
use such a description ¢ The view of it dominant in the Corinthian 
church Paul cannot accept and hg writes partly to show “a far 
better way,” as Professor Goodspeed puts it. In our churches the 
traditional answer to this question has been challenged and there 
is uncertainty. Some of our Christian people are sure they are not 
spiritual. Some fear they are not and others, when they see the 
spirit and the lives of some of those commonly reputed to be spirit- 
ual, hope they are not. The term has always suffered in popular 
usage and there is need for more or less constant re-examination 
of it. It may be that the number of unspiritual people we feel we 
have in our churches is as much the fault of the standards we use 
as of the people. 

A great variety of criteria have in different periods done time 
as evidences of the spiritual, the Spirit of God in the life of a man, 
and a hasty review of them will help us positively as well as nega- 
tively. In the days of the Judges the presence of the Spirit of 
God was recognized in remarkable phenomena or in the possession 
of unusual powers. A fleece might show it, if it were unlike all 
else about it, whether dry or adrip with the morning dew. Samson 
was known to possess the Spirit of God, becquse of the ease with 
which he rent the lion (14. 6), because of the prowess he displayed 
in slaying the thirty men of Ashkelon (14. 9), and then because 
of the skill with which he used the jawbone of an ass in disposing 
of a larger number of men than could ordinarily be expected by 
that instrument (15. 14). Often it would be a dream whose ma- 
terials did not come through the ordinary sense channels, though 
perhaps more often it was capacity to interpret dreams. That he 
was no longer answered by prophets or dreams was evidence to 
Saul that the Spirit of God had left him (1 Sam. 28. 15). How- 
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ever, there is the best of evidence that in the Old Testament records 
of dreams and visions rational and ethical values usually to some 
determined their worth. 

The Christian church has added its full quota to such tests. 
At Corinth one could enter the “spiritual” aristocracy, if one could 
tak so his hearers could not understand him. It was a gift that 
not all, presumably, shared. Later the most spiritual person was 
one who, like Anthony, withdrew into a cave to meditate and pray, 
or, like Simon Stylites and his host of disciples, sat for years upon 
a high pillar. This was a spiritual ideal that turned its back 
upon human life. For hundreds of years the clearest mark of the 
spiritual in Europe was that of forswearing marriage in fidelity 
to the ecclesiastical ideal of celibacy. To some its best expression 
was the Franciscan ideal of poverty. To some it has been wit- 
nessed by an unqualified acceptance of a creed. To some it has 
been fluency and unction in testimony and prayer. Others have 
found it in other-worldly appearance, the spirituelle, a pale, hol- 
low-eyed, emaciated, somewhat angelic type of human being. Into 
this ideal the really healthy, vigorous and red-blooded enter only 
with great difficulty. 

Whether the Spirit of God has been seen to have its highest 
expression in remarkable physical phenomena or prowess, whether 
in subconscious mental activities or in ecstasy, whether in some 
form of asceticism or ecclesiastical conformity, it has included 
many other features of great value. Manifesting itself in many 
diverse ways, it has always produced results in humility and un- 
selfishness quite beyond what any of these “supreme” tests would 
promise. There are others, but perhaps the criticism that applies 
to all the above criteria is that they demand a “spiritual” separated 
from real life. Whatever was true in the past, lawless marvels 
find little or no echo in our experiences. Our lives are not made 
up of ecstatic feelings and extraordinary events and these are so 
rare that they mean little to us as tests of the spiritual. As a 
result men who feel they ought to be spiritual have frequently felt 
driven to a life that was unreal and so repellent to them: Then 
emphasis upon the ecstatic or the ascetic has often led to fanaticism 
and to a religious life largely useless to the world. One recalls 
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Mark Twain’s Connecticut Yankee ‘at the Court of King Arthur. 
When he saw the unceasing bowing of a monk at his worship he 
was worried not only by its apparent futility but by the reckless 
waste of energy it entailed. Not until he had so hitched up the 
worshiper with a sewing machine that his bowing drove its wheels 
and so had connected the worship with the work of the world was 
he content. To make the spiritual real we must connect it not 
only with the work of life, but with all human’ experience, its drab 
lowlands as well as its bracing mountain-tops. 

In the primitive church nothing was more real than the Spirit 
of God. Between this Spirit and the Spirit of Jesus the book 
of Acts nowhere clearly distinguishes (16. 6f.). After Jesus had 
gone, his Spirit was felt to be everywhere active and for the early 
Christians was authority, especially when seen in his apostles, 
In fact, Acts has been’ well called the Acts of the Holy Spirit. 
Peter, Stephen, Philip, Barnabas, ‘and Paul were all Spirit-tilled 
and this was the explanation of the strange power of the church, 
power of speech in other tongues (2. 4), of persuasive eloquenve 
(4. 8; 6. 5; 13. 2), of knowing other men’s thoughts (8. 29; 11, 
12), of marvelous acts (6. 8, et al.), of courage (4. 31), of capacity 
to see the unseen (7. 55), and-of guidance in advancing the work 
of the church (15. 28; 16. 6f.). More than this, the remarkable 
development by which a Jewish sect had emancipated itself from 
its Jewish beginnings and: had become a world church in less than 
a half century was not accidental. It was God’s own doing. 
Sometimes he revealed himself thrangh visions, ecstatic feeling, 
or some other abnormal experience, but sometimes also through 
normal intuitions, judgments, and convictions. 

It was in this atmosphere that Paul lived and wrote. Little 
wonder that his work was so dominated by it. In this same period 
the synoptic Gospels were written and while the writers reflect the 
important place currently given the Spirit, they rarely record 
references of Jesus to it. His life was to them the supreme illus- 
tration of the Spirit-filled life, but they recall little he ever said 
about the Spirit. It is another evidence of the trustworthiness of 
the gospel writers. The oral tradition may have developed a little 
in different directions, but these men did not feel free to tamper 
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with their sources, even in the interest of their later beliefs. The 
Spirit or the spiritual was evidently not a major term of Jesus— 
there are but five or six such references in the synoptics—and that 
may have been, as Professor Scott puts it, because “his sense of 
God” was not rare and ecstatic, but immediate and personal, his 
habitual mood. (The Spirit in the New Testament, p. 79.) 

It will not be possible to discuss the nature of Spirit or the 
spiritual, as Paul conceived it. Needless to say, he had a profound 
conviction that the universe as well as man is essentially spiritual. 
Nor will it be possible to. examine all of Paul’s passages bearing 
on the fruits or evidences of the spiritual. Some of the more im- 
portant can be reviewed in the belief that they furnish in essence 
his answer to the problem of this discussion. 

In the first place, he is convinced that the spiritual must ex- 
press itself in ethical conduct. In one of the wickedest cities of 
the first century and in a land where one could be exceedingly reli- 
gious and as exceedingly immoral, this test of the spiritual had 
point. In Gal. 5. 19-21 Paul lists the works of the physical nature, 
but declares in 5. 16, “Live by the Spirit, and then you will not 
indulge your physical cravings.” In vv. 22 and 23 he specifies 
among the fruits of the Spirit, “love, joy, peace, patience, kind- 
ness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, self-control.”” In Ephes. 
5. 9 it is “perfect goodness, uprightness, and truth.” It must be 
observed that these are not a series of acts done in obedience to 
certain rules. John MeNeil, the Scotch preacher, insists that the 
Christian is required to keep but one commandment, “Love God 
and do as you please.”” These qualities cannot be expressed in 
doing certain things merely that we regard as religious. Their 
range is as wide as life itself. Not good deeds merely, but a dis- 
position of the heart, the set of the inner life as well. They are 
the graces of the soul in action. The later principle as set down in 
the Didache (11. 8), “But not every one who speaks in’ spirit is 
a prophet, except he have the behavior of the Lord,” simply affirms 
what Paul expressed again and again. To him this moral change 
or bent of a life, however acquired, was the creation of the Spirit 
and so furnished surpassing evidence of it. (See also Rom. 8. 10 
and 2 Car. 3. 18.) 
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The spiritual gifts most highly valued in Corinth were those 
which made the greatest display, and apparently they had little 
affected the existence of factions, immorality, lawsuits, wrap- 
gling, and an unchristian use of the Lord’s Supper. These were 
not the last Christians to desire a spiritual that would impress the 
physical senses, They have all been unaware of the evil effeets 
that inevitably follow the materializing of the spiritual. To Paul 
such means of evaluation are wholly inadequate. “A material 
man” cannot understand the Spirit of God, “because it takes spir- 
itual insight to see its true value” .(1 Cor. 2. 14). In 1 Cor, 19, 
28f. he gives his own estimate of these gifts, “And God has placed 
people in the church, first as apostles, second as inspired preachers, 
third as teachers, then wonder-workers ; then come ability to cure 
the sick, helpfulness, administration, ecstatic speaking.” It must 
be noted that he ranks these gifts not according to their showiness 
and their mystic rapture, but, as it has been put, “according to 
their rational control and their power of serving others.” Those 
are most desirable which best meet the test of general usefulness. 

Logically it follows that Paul regarded the Spirit as the 
source of all Christian activity. It will reveal itself not in passive 
trust or faith while lying in a spiritual hammock, but in spending 
its all for the common good. He often describes the Spirit as 
helping, directing, or comforting. Typical for him is Gal. 6. 1, 
“Tf a man is caught doing something wrong,” those who are spirit- 
ual must set him right. They will not be boastful, contemptuous, 
or hardhearted. In love and gentleness they will be physicians 
of crippled and diseased souls. All such activity is but an ex- 
pression of this Divine energy. Again it reaches much deeper 
than the mere doing of certain things. The entire context of Rom. 
8. 5 is but an expansion of its words that “people who are con- 
trolled by the spiritual think of what is spiritual.” Then a most 
decisive mark of its presence, the interests, the affections of a life, 
not what one professes, but rather what one enjoys. It requires 
not the empty room, swept and garnished, but the room fully occv- 
pied. Then the world, the flesh, and the devil may stand by the 
wayside, but their glittering tinsel will go unheeded. The narrow, 
steep, and rocky way of the Spirit may promise privation, loneli- 
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ness, unceasing work and heavy costs, but it will be a delight and 
the price will be paid, 

Then Paul sees the Spirit as the organ of insight into Chris- 
tian truth. “In public worship I would rather say five words with 
my understanding so as to instruct others also than ten thousand 
words in an ecstasy” (1 Cor. 14. 19). Such insight into the true 
values of life and power to impart it he believed to be a fruit of 
the Spirit. Here he impligs that unreasoning emotionalism has 
little power to build up and encourage the human spirit. Speech 
in other tongues must be interpreted to be of value. Clearly the 
import is that the unintelligible is inferior and that the better the 
intelligence the better instrument of the Spirit it may be. In Gal. 
1. 11ff. he declares he received his gospel not from men, but 
“through a revelation of Jesus Christ” and in 1 Cor. 2. 16 that he 
shares “the thoughts of Christ.” Apparently he believes that his 
thought processes, the products of his meditation upon the data 
given him by tradition, observation, and his own insight, are by 
virtue of his union with the Spirit the Spirit's own. (See also 
1 Cor. 7. 40.) They are their own authority and for that reason, 
it may be, he so rarely appealed to the authority of Jesus. “No one 
can understand God’s truth, but by means of the Spirit of God” 
(1 Cor. 2. 11), and such insight is evidence of the presence of the 
spiritual. In this way a growing church in a changing world has 
been helped to enter into new truth as soon as she was able to take 
it in. Too, she is assured that her message is not fixed or static, 
but progressive and dynamic. 

Behind all these diverse gifts of the Spirit, these varied evi- 
dences of its presence, is the same Spirit. It is the bond of unity 
in the church. In 1 Cor. 12 Paul makes it clear that while the 
Spirit has its home in individual lives, who are parts of the body 
of Christ, and that it will express itself in different persons quite 
differently, yet it is an energy that makes for unity in the Chris- 
tian fellowship. “We have all been baptized in one Spirit” 
(v. 13). It is the unity not of a brick wall, a crazy quilt, or a 
mosaic, but that of a tree or a human body that is required. It is 
unity not based upon a creed, a code, or a rite, but upon the pos- 
session of a common love or life spirit, We have, then, some 
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reason to question the spirituality of those forces or people who 
destroy this spirit of unity. Not that we must avoid all con- 
troversy and cease to stand for convictions. That Paul never did, 
In the crisis over the observance of the Mbsai¢ law Paul won the 
victory for the liberals, who would modify the old to meet the 
changed conditions of a different world against those who wanted 
to continue the old-time religious beliefs and practices just as they 
had been for five hundred years. He never insisted that those whe 
did ‘not agree or were defeated shauld leave the church. Those 
who wished to keep the law could do so. It was not to be forced 
upon those who felt faith in Jesus Christ to be sufficient. Con- 
troversies, differences of opinion need not divide and may even 
develop a sense of deeper unity. The bane of controversy is jin- 
tolerance and its unchristian brood is the very antithesis of the 
truly spiritual. 

The supreme mark of the spiritual Paul describes in his 
classic hymn in praise of love. In a real sense it includes all the 
others. Even though I speak all the languages men and angels 
ever used, without love “I am only a noisy gong,” a maker of 
senseless din. Without it, however profound my insight into 
truth and even though I have the faith which moves mountains, I 
am but a spiritual cipher. How excellently Rauschenbusch para- 
phrases this exquisite lyric of the love which is neither boastful 
nor insistent on its rights! ‘Lave is just and kind. Love is not 
greedy and covetous. Love exploits no one; it takes no unearned 
gain; it gives more than it gets. Love enriches all men, educates 
all men, gladdens all men” (Dare We Be Christians?). Clearly, 
as Plummer puts it (1. C. C., 1 Cor. ad loc.), “The time will never 
come for Love to die.” For this love there is no litmus test that 
may be easily caught by the physical senses. It will not always be 
easy to detect the difference between the doctor, lawyer, or em- 
ployer who thinks first of income and secondarily of humanity and 
those who reverse that order, but it will be sensed eventually. This 
love will be found in the most untoward surroundings and will 
express itself often in the most natural and commonplace ways. 
By this test not all the spiritual, likely, will be found in our 
churches. It is the test our Lord taught us would be applied in 
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the Judgment (Matt. 25. 31-46). No one ever so perfectly incar- 
nated it and he must have been Paul’s model for this poem. This 
seems to reduce the spiritual to the ordinary, but does it? It is 
not easy to love. It may prove to be Christianity’s most difficult 
task. As the sun melts the morning fog, just so, if Christians 
really loved, would the fogs of selfishness vanish and vast stretches 
of poverty, national hatreds, race prejudice, and their ilk cease 
to exist. 

The Spirit of God, of course, defies adequate verbal descrip- 
tion. Its modes of expression are manifold and not all are of equal 
value. Like religion spiritual gifts have not always been an un- 
mixed blessing. That has depended on their character. Samson 
had them and was morally degraded. The better gifts, however, 
develop the Christ-like spirit. (a) They give ability to overcome 
sin and to lead a truly ethical life. (b) They are not only a Gabe 
but even more an Aufgabe, a gift but quite as much a task. They 


generate not asceticism, or a passive faith, a mystic quietism, but 


a active faith that makes all the activities and affections of a life 
truly Christian. (¢c) They inspire insight into truth and values 
that enables the church not only to interpret Christian revelation 
but to receive additions to it. Nor is this an affair of the reason 
that leaves out of account the mystic life. To the contrary, this, 
along with other fruits of union with the Spirit, demands constant 
communion with God. Only by such brooding could Paul come to 
share the thoughts of Christ. (d) They furnish power to unite 
all the diversity among Christian. people in one spirit. (e) They 
furnish capacity to love and serve self-forgetfully. In so far as a 
life manifests one or all of these qualities in so far is it spiritual. 
Other qualities Paul mentions or implies, but the general view here 
outlined they would alter little if at all. It is a view of the spirit- 
ual that will connect the entire life, within and- without, with the 
life in the Spirit for us just as it did it for Paul; it will be practi- 
cally useful without becoming mere performance; it can find its 
home in a mystic inner life without turning its back on the world; 
and it will show itself still more real and life-like, because it can 
walk in the commonplace and not faint, as well as soar above the 


clouds like eagles, 
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As Luke in Acts, so Paul did not clearly distinguish between 
the Spirit of Jesus and the Holy Spirit (for example, see Rom, 
8. 9 and 2 Cor. 3. 17). This bothers no one but the theologian, 
“On a deeper view the effect of his virtual identification of Christ 
and the Spirit is to make both of them infinitely more significant, 
The historical Christ becomes a universal presence, dwelling jn 
the hearts of men; while the Spirit ceases to be a vague super- 
natural principle, and is one, in the last resort, with the living 
Christ” (Scott, The Spirit in the New Testament, p. 186). 

Finally, it goes without saying that one cannot be spiritual 
without a profound belief in the reality of the unseen. That Paul 
says little about, because he assumed it on every page he wrote. 
As one studies departed civilizations he may observe that while 
their material forms have largely disappeared, buried deep beneath 
the dirt of centuries, that invisible spirit which called their art, 
inscriptions, temples, and tombs into being man not only still 
possesses, but nothing more clearly possesses him. He will accept 
the scientific facts of the physical universe, but with the convic- 
tion that there is more to be said, that there is a purpose running 
through it all, that behind it all is an invisible and Infinite Intelli- 
gence. He is sure that while his physical body can be resolved 
into chemical elements and processes, the most important part of 
him cannot be so analyzed. Literature he knows exists not in 
books on library shelves, but in the human mind. It belongs to 
the invisible. And what shall be said of character, or of love and 
loyalty! He is sufficiently impractical that he puts his confidence 
not in physical forces, war, armament, economic pressure, intimi- 
dation and their ilk, but in the power of such really Christian 
forces as self-sacrifice and brotherhood, most of all—love. He is 
so sure of the transiency of the physical and the eternity of the 
spiritual that he will often not be greatly interested in the physical 
aspects of spiritual experiences or of resurrection hopes. He has 
his eyes fixed on higher values beyond the reach not only of moth 
and rust, but also of eye or ear. These values “the material man 
will not accept because it takes spiritual insight to see” them. 
“But the spiritual man,” as Professor Goodspeed expresses the 
first words of this paper, “is alive to all true values,” 
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UNIVERSAL AND “PROVINCIAL” FIGURES OF 
SPEECH IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Nem E. Srevens 
Washington, D. C. 


Many, perhaps most, of the figures of speech used by Old 
Testament writers have passed the severest of literary tests. They 
have survived both time and translation. A surprising number, 
indeed, have become part of our common speech. In such a wealth 
of imagery as the Bible offers, however, there must inevitably be 
figures the full significance of which is lost to present-day readers 
of the English translation. 

The appeal of any figure will be only so wide as it is generally 
understood. A mythological allusion is significant to only a few 
in each generation. Reference to an event of passing notoriety 
may have wide appeal at one time and be almost unintelligible a 
few years later. Certain types of figures have an appeal so wide 
that it may almost be called universal. Figures of this sort are 
remarkably common in the Bible but there is of course no sug- 
gestion that they were chosen on this basis. Biblical writers and 
speakers were interested chiefly in their message. They sought 
clearness and vigor, and used the tools which were at hand to bring 
that message home to their hearers. These tools were often refer- 
ences to scenes which were as familiar to them as they are foreign 
to us, which renders the figures obscure now and, from our point 
of view at least, “provincial.” 

The use of these two types of figures in the Old Testament is 
briefly discussed in this paper. It may be well to state frankly at 
the outset, however, that no pretense is made at critical examina- 
tion or reference to original languages. The text generally used is 
that of the familiar “King James” version, though the quotations 
here given are taken from Professor Moulton’s convenient and 
illuminating Modern Readers Bible." 


For permission to quote from this copyrighted text, the writer wishes to acknowledge his 
obligation to the Macmillan Company. No indication is made of chapter and verse, since such. 
references would needlessly cumber the text. 
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Breuicat Fieures Wirn Universat Aprean 


One group of biblical figures which are so generally appreci- 
ated as to merit the term “universal”—those based on plants—the 
writer has already discussed at some length in this journal. Such 
botanical figures as those in the first Psalm, for example, must be 
significant wherever there are people and plants. 

Of equally wide appeal will obviously be all figures based 
on common phenomena, as wind, lightning, rain, etc., in the 
following: 


And the living creatures ran and returned as the ap- 
pearance of a flash of lightning.—Ezekiel. 


My doctrine shall drop as the rain, 
My speech shall distil as the dew.—Deuteronomy. 


For she is fairer than the sun, and above all the con- 
stellations of the stars; being compared with light she is 
found to be before it.—Wisdom. 


O Judah, what shall I do unto thee? for your goodness 
is as a morning cloud, and as the dew that goeth early 
away.—Hosea. 


As one that catcheth at a shadow, and followeth after 
wind, so is he that setteth his mind on dreams.—Ecclesi- 
asticus. 


I have blotted out, as a thick cloud, thy transgres- 
sions, and, as a cloud, thy sins.—lIsaiah. 


Oh that thou hadst hearkened to my commandments! 
then had thy peace been as a river, and thy righteousness 
as the waves of the sea.—Isaiah. 


—as the stars of heaven for multitude.—Deuteronomy. 


The sand of the seas, 

And the drops of rain, 

And the days of eternity, who shall number?—Ecclesias- 
ticus. 


For as the rain cometh down and the snow from 
heaven, and returneth not thither, but watereth the earth, 
and maketh it bring forth and bud, and giveth seed to the 
sower and bread to the eater; so shall my word be that 
goeth forth out of my mouth; it shall not return unto me 
void, but it shall accomplish that which I please, and it 
shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it—Isaiah, 
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Basic humai experiences, such as hunger and thirst, are so 
universal as to make references to them everywhere understood. 
As cold waters 


To a thirsty soul, 
So is good news from a far country.—Proverbs. 


As vinegar to the teeth, 
And as smoke to the eyes, 
So is the sluggard to them that send him.—Proverbs. 


Pleasant words are as an honeycomb, 
Sweet to the soul, and health to the bones.—Proverbs. 


A broken tooth even in these days of dentists is perhaps suf- 
ficiently common to make understandable the following quotation 
from Proverbs, and interest in a comfortable bed must be even 
more general to-day than in the days of Isaiah, while interest in 
wealth is of course all but universal. 

Confidence in an unfaithful man in time of trouble 


Is like a broken tooth, . 
And a foot out of joint.—Proverbs. 


For the bed is shorter than a man can stretch himself 
in it; and the covering narrower than that he can wrap 
himself in it.—Isaiah. 


A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches.— 
Proverbs. 


For riches certainly make themselves wings, 
Like an eagle that flieth toward heaven.—Proverbs. 


—neither did I liken to her any priceless gem, because 
all the gold of the earth in her presence is a little sand, 
and silver shall be accounted as clay before her.—Wisdom. 


The instinct of stretching out the hand to catch oneself in 
falling is said by the medical profession to be productive of a 
large number of unnecessary broken bones, but so fundamental an 
instinct serves to make a figure as vivid to-day as when first used 


by Job. 


Howbeit doth not one stretch out the hand in his fall? 
~—VJob. 


So sure are some human instincts that they serve as a basis 
of comparison for that which is indeed a certainty. It must be a 
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people quite different from any with which literature is familiar 
in which a bride could forget her ornaments, or a mother the child 
for whom she was caring. 

Can a maid forget her ornaments, or a bride her attire? 


Yet my people have forgotten me days without number. 
—Jeremiah. 


Can a woman forget her sucking child, that she 
should not have compassion on the son of her womb? 
Yea, these may forget, yet will not I forget thee.—Isaiah. 


Brsuicau Fievres Wiru Limitrep Appear 


Figures of speech whose appeal is not nearly universal are 
designated in our title, for want of a better term, as “provincial.” 
Some of them are truly provincial. That is, they have their full 
significance only in a certain region. Others have lost much of 
their meaning because of changed social and industrial conditions. 
Still others appeal with the full force of the original speaker or 
writer to those few present-day readers whose own experience fur- 
nishes the ground for a sympathetic understanding. 

While full of significance in a flat country with loose soil, 
where the rivers are continually changing their beds, this has but 
little meaning to one whose life has been spent in the northeastern 
United States, where river beds are, so far as any individual's 
recollection goes, the same yesterday, to-day and forever. In the 
same way, 


A needy man that oppresseth the poor 
Is like a sweeping rain which leaveth no food.—Proverbs. 


is full of significance only in countries where there occur with fair 
frequency rains of such violence as to actually destroy growing 
crops. 

In many cases the failure of biblical figures to appeal to the 
reader is due to his own lack of experience. Obviously no single 
man can fully appreciate the significance of the two figures from 
Proverbs which follaw and which are so often quoted. For that 
matter, probably few married men really understand them either, 
although this can scarcely be regretted, 
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It is better to dwell in the corner of the housetop 

Than with a contentious woman in a wide house.— 
Proverbs. 

It is better to dwell in a desert land 

Than with a contentious and fretful woman.—Proverbs. 


Sincerely to be pitied, however, is the man to whom some bib- 
lical figures do not appeal because he has not lived much out of 
doors. There is a whole collection of “fire figures” which are full 
of significance only to one who has built and sat beside an open fire 
out of doors, and watched grass fires and fought forest fires. 


For as the crackling of thorns under a pot, so is the 
laughter of the fool.—Ecclesiastes. 


But man is born unto trouble, 
As the sparks fly upward.—Job. 


Therefore as the tongue of fire devoureth the stubble, 
and as the dry grass sinketh down in the flame, so their 
root shall be as rottenness, and their blossom shall go 
up as dust.—Isaiah. 


As when fire kindleth the brushwood, and the fire 
causeth the waters to boil.—lIsaiah. 


These are a smoke in my nose, a fire that burneth 
all the day.—Isaiah. 


Even a very limited experience with sea sickness adds zest 
to such a figure as the following: 


Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down in the midst of 
the sea, 
Or as he that lieth upon the top of a mast.—Proverbs. 


And only sailing in calmer water on a clear day will illuminate 
part of this picture: 

What did our arrogancy profit us? And what good 
have riches and vaunting brought us? Those things all 
passed away as a shadow, and as a message that runneth 
by; as a ship passing through the-billowy water; whereof, 
when it is gone by, there is no trace to be found, neither 
pathway of its keel in the billows; or as when a bird flieth 
through the air, no token of her passage is found, but the 
light wind, lashed with the stroke of her pinions and rent 
asunder with the violent rush of the waving wings, is 
passed through, and afterwards no sign of her coming is 
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found therein; or as when an arrow is shot at a mark, the 
air disparted closeth up again immediately, so that men 
know not where it passed through; so we also, as soon 
as we were born, ceased ‘to be; and of virtue we had no 
sign to shew, but in our wickedness we were utterly 
consumed. 

Because the hope of the ungodly man is as chaff car- 
ried by the wind, and as foam vanishing before a tempest; 
and is scattered as smoke is scattered by the wind; and 
passeth by as the remembrance of a guest that tarrieth 
but a day.— Wisdom. 


Only one who has really tried to sleep when hungry or thirsty 
can appreciate 


And it shall be ‘as when a hungry man dreameth, 
and, behold, he eateth; but he awaketh, and his soul is 
empty; or as when a thirsty man dreameth, and behold, 
he drinketh; but he awaketh, and, behold, he is faint, 
and his soul hath appetite; so shall the multitude of all 
the nations be, that fight against Mount Zion.—Isaiah. 


While he must have watched the approach of a summer storm in 
a great woods and listened to the surf on wave-worn cliffs to under- 
stand Isaiah: 


And his heart was moved, and the heart of his peo- 
ple, as the trees of the forest are moved with the wind. 


And they shall roar against them in that day like 
the roaring of the sea: 


Of course, for those individuals whose whole lives have been 
spent in cities, many of the Bible’s figurative pictures of pastoral 
life must lose much of their significance, while changed conditions 
of industry have made others less widely appreciated. The sheep 
herder, the weaver and the servant grinding corn are, no longer 
familiar sights to most of us, and we can never feel the full force of 

Though thou shouldst bray a fool in a mortar 


With a pestle among bruised corn, 
Yet will not his foolishness depart from him.—Proverbs. 


As a sheep that no man gathereth, they shall turn 
every man to his own people, and shall flee every man to 
his own land.—Isaiah. 
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I have rolled up like a weaver my life; 
He will cut me off from the loom.—Isaiah. 


He shall feed his flock like a shepherd, 

He shall gather the lambs in his arm, 

And carry them in his bosom, 

And shall gently lead those that give suck.—Isaiah, 


And as a sheep that before her shearers is dumb, 
Yea, he opened not his mouth.—Isaiah. 


Behold, as the clay in the potter’s hand, so are ye in 
mine hand, Oh house of Israel.—Jeremiah. 


In an earlier article I ventured to suggest that some knowl- 
edge of field botany was necessary for an understanding of the 
English Bible. I am gradually becoming convinced that no one 
is really ready to read the Bible understandingly until he has 
lived a good part of a lifetime and in many places; until he has 
been really cold and hungry and heartily seasick, camped out and 
fought forest fires, and shoveled snow and gotten something like a 
real background for reading a human document. 

The two classes of figures which for convenience have been 
discussed separately, often occur in the same passage. No better 
illustration of the use of different kinds of figures together can be 
found than the last chapter of Ecclesiastes and the fortieth chapter 
of Isaiah. The first is a collection of figures, some of which are 
universally understood and which have indeed entered into our 
daily speech, and some of which are so limited in their application 
that the meaning is no longer clear, all combining in a picture of 
old age of incomparable strength and beauty. In the second, the 
aim is obviously to convey the idea of the power of Jehovah. All 
the figures used are those of universal appeal except for the single 
group which centers about the graven image, which obviously can 
mean very little to present-day English readers. 


Tue Comine or THE Evin Days 
Remember also thy Creator in the days of thy youth: 


Or ever the evil days come, 
And the years draw nigh, 
When thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them: 
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Or ever the sun, 
And the light, 
And the moon, 
And the stars, 
Be darkened, 
And the clouds return after the rain: 


In the day when the keepers of the house shall tremble, 
And the strong men shall bow themselves, 

And the grinders cease because they are few, 

And those that look out of the windows be darkened, 
And the doors shall be shut in the street; 


When the sound of the grinding is low, 
And one shall rise up at the voice of a bird, 
And all the daughters of music shall be brought low; 


Yea, they shall be afraid of that which is high, 
And terrors shall be in the way; 


And the almond tree shall blossom, 
And the grasshopper shall be a burden, 
And the caperberry shall burst: 


Because man goeth to his long home, 
And the mourners go about the streets: 


Or ever the silver cord be loosed, 

Or the golden bowl be broken, 

Or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, 
Or the wheel broken at the cistern: 


And the dust return to the earth, 
As it was; 

And the spirit return unto God, 
Who gave it.—Ecclesiastes. 


Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his 
hand, and meted out heaven with the span, and compre- 
hended the dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed 
the mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance? Who 
hath directed the spirit of the, Lord, or being his counselor 
hath taught him? With whom took he counsel, and who 
instructed him, and taught him in the path of judgment, 
and taught him knowledge, and shewed to him the way of 
understanding? Behold, the nations are as a drop of a 
bucket, and are counted as the small dust of the balance: 
behold, he taketh up the isles as a very little thing. And 
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Lebanon is not sufficient to burn, nor the beasts thereof 
sufficient for a burnt offering. All the nations are as nothing 
before him; they are counted to him less than nothing, 
and vanity. To whom then will ye liken God? Or what 
likeness will ye compare unto him? The graven image, 
a workman melted it, and the goldsmith spreadeth it over 
with gold, and casteth for it silver chains. He that is too 
impoverished for such an oblation chooseth a tree that 
will not rot; he seeketh unto him a cunning workman to 
set up a graven image, that shall not be moved. Have ye 
not known? have ye not heard? hath it not been told you 
from the beginning? have ye not understood from the 
foundations of the earth? It is he that sitteth upon the 
circle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are as 
grasshoppers; that stretcheth out the heavens as a cur- 
tain, and spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in: that 
bringeth princes to nothing; he maketh the judges of the 
earth as vanity. Yea, they have not been planted; yea, 
they have not been sown; yea, their stock hath not taken 
root in the earth: moreover he bloweth upon them, and 
they wither, and the whirlwind taketh them away as 
stubble. To whom then will ye liken me, that I should be 
equal to him? saith the Holy One. Lift up your eyes on 
high, and see who hath created these, that bringeth out 
their host by number; he calleth them all by name; by 
the greatness of his might, and for that he is strong in 
power, not one is lacking.—Isaiah. 
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BEHAVIORISTIC PROPAGANDA 


Kart R. Srouz 


Chicago, Illinois 


Benavroristic psychology since its special development some 
fifteen years ago has become a movement and has invaded many 
of the leading centers of learning. It has made a felt impact not 
only on the science of psychology but also on education, morals 
and religion. To be sure, all of the manifestations of behaviorism 
are not identical. There are various degrees of behaviorism, rang- 
ing from an acceptance of its scientifically demonstrable findings 
to a strict adherence to the characteristic method and doctrine, 
There are excellent psychologists who accept the scientifically valid 
contributions of the behavioristic method and relate them to find- 
ings from other sources and to an idealistic theory of mind. They 
do not subscribe to all of the articles in the creed of the behaviorism 
of the school of Watson. It is rather to Watson’s form of behavior- 
ism that the present discussion has special reference, since Watson 
is the generally acknowledged exponent and chief propagandist of 
the extreme behavioristie cult." 

The implications of this radical school of psychology for 
philosophy and theology have been developed sufficiently to be 
clearly discerned and appraised. Behaviorism has scarcely given 
rise to a unique or an entirely new form of philosophy, but has 
rather allied itself with the mechanistic point of view. Behavior 
ism, not content with its triumphs in the restricted field, where its 
method is effective, has under Watson become an ism and seeks 
to penetrate and occupy fields where it is not qualified to speak. 

As a system of psychology behaviorism proceeds on the as- 
sumption that the whole of the mental life can be reduced to the 
mechanical reaction of the organism to internal and external stim- 
uli. It is a physiological interpretation of human life. It is 
closely related to physiology, although while physiology is par- 


1 See Watson's Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, and his Lectures-in-Print, which 
are the main sources consulted for his contentions. 
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ticularly concerned with the functioning of individual parts of 
the body, behaviorism is primarily occupied with the responses of 
the whole organism. 

Behavior, we are informed, centers in reactions to stimuli 
originating either in the environment or in the organism itself. 
In a simple reflex activity there is merely a stimulus and response, 
there being no selection or control. Next the instincts function. 
Instincts are reflexes integrated, biologically inherited ways of re- 
acting to certain situations. Specific responses based on experience 
which conserve or further the interests of the organism are called 
intelligent. We arrive at intelligent behavior by way of reflexes, 
organized and conditioned by previous reactions. Thinking is 
speaking overtly to ourselves, nothing more. Thought is a motor 
setting. Muscular habits acquired in overt speech result in the 
implicit or internal speech which is thought. When there is no 
subvocal talking there can be thinking in terms of manual and 
visceral operations. Thinking is reduced to purely physiological 
processes. So-called higher mental activity, declares the behavior- 
ist, is at bottom a complication of modified or arrested reflexes. 

Such a psychology is to be commended for the vigor and 
success with which it has investigated objective experience. Be- 
haviorism, receiving aid and comfort from sociology, has, for ex- 
ample, rendered a grateful service in its objective and genetic sur- 
vey of the human instincts. Watson’s clinically supported infer- 
ence is that there are only three instinctive reactions, fear, rage 
and love (sex) and these he hesitates to label instincts, prefering to 
designate them unlearned emotional responses.* Most of the types 
of hehavior we once assumed to be instincts are now clearly recog- 
nized and rated as habits or resulants of social interaction. The 
responsibility for calling useful automatic reactions into being has 
been largely shifted from biology to education. The educational 
inferences from Watson’s painstaking and elaborate investigations 
of the behavior of young children are too important to be flouted. 
Mankind is modifiable and capable of improvement to a degree 
hitherto searcely appreciated. The contributions which behavior- 


* Not all fear soapaene are by him considered unlearned, but only the fear reactions aroused 
by loud sounds and loss of bodily support. 
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ism seeks to make to vocational guidance and efficiency, to mention 
potentialities of a different kind, will be acceptable. For instanee, 
it would measure the number of miles a chauffeur can drive under 
different circumstances, how long he can work without imperiling 
himself and others, how long it takes him to learn his job and 
under what conditions, and whether his efficiency can be improved, 
Behaviorism, it should be conceded, has done much to define certain 
objective phases of life, and its method will doubtless prove even 
more fruitful in the future. 

But as a psychology behaviorism is overweighted and too far 
extended. It would eliminate from its terminology and consid- 
eration all the subjective factors of experience, such as perception, 
imagery, attention, memory, purpose. Sometimes Watson’s quar 
rel is largely verbal. When he dismisses the word attention he 
speaks of the prominence of one system of behavior as compared 
with the others, offering a description of attention containing fa- 
miliar elements. He rejects whatever cannot be measured or de- 
scribed in terms of stimulus and response. The behaviorist is im- 
placably opposed to the introspectionist, who holds that by self- 
examination something can be learned about our mental processes, 
The behaviorist seeks to measure the reaction of the organism to 
the color red, but such a procedure ignores the purely subjective 
aspect of the experience which we call a perception or a sensation 
plus an interpretation. The non-measurable element may be the 
most significant factor in the total process. And memory may be 
the functioning of a verbal or other habit after a lapse of time, 
the behaviorist claims, but we do possess a conscious knowledge 
the past charged with an importance which eludes the methods 
the behaviorist. Are the interests and satisfactions for the advance 
ment of which we strive always and only biological? Faith, hope 
and love have interior meanings which the behaviorist’s technic 
cannot assess, and it is by these values that men live. Are not these 
also human necessities? In order to be adequate a system of psy- 
chology must include within its purview the entire range of human 
nature, subjective as well as objective. In its insistence that there 
is nothing outside the domain of stimulus and responses integrated 
behaviorism is guilty of the sin of presumption. 
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The warfare which behaviorism wages against metaphysical 
conceptions which render an impersonal and impartial examination 
dificult if not impossible would be more justifiable if it did not 
admit and even stress its own philosophical bias and associations. 
Philosophieally, behaviorism is essentially mechanistic. It speaks 
of energies and processes and outlaws mind or consciousness as a 
conditioning and controlling principle. Nothing is real but re- 
flexes, variously associated, determined and elaborated. The be- 
haviorist claims that what others call consciousness can be resolved 
into a refined type of reaction, a highly articulated response to more 
or less remote stimuli. Behaviorism, quite undismayed by the 
magnitude of its major premise, attempts to construct the science 
of psychology without reference to an integrating agency. It has 
long ago ceased to be merely an exploration of the physical level of 
human experience. It has become a dogma which relegates mind 
or self as so much rubbish to the void. 

Philosophically and scientifically, behaviorism is palpably and 
deplorably defective, for it does not succeed in stating its case with- 
out the implications of mind. For example, the behaviorist, as we 
have seen, defines thinking as overt talking to ourselves. Again, 
he tells us that we can observe behavior. Why does he introduce 
such dynamic concepts as “ourselves” and “we” if psychology can 
dispense with their services? Furthermore, behaviorism has much 
to say about the integrating of reflexes but it tacitly ignores the 
directive nature of mind as an organization of life impulses. It 
has not yet been demonstrated that consciousness or mind may 
be ignored or denied. 

Behaviorism is also deterministic. One has to do what one 
actually does do. Man is a complicated organic machine. The 
feeling of the freedom of the personality which we in some in- 
stances possess is said to be illusory. The luscious sense of being 
captains of our own destiny, which is ours, the effort of making 
moral choices under difficulties which we put forth are according 
to behaviorism the natural products of the fact that we fail to trace 
the connection between our response and the stimulus which neces- 
sitates it. The decision we make seems to be spontaneous and 
original because the forces which mechanically induced it are un- 
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recognized. The moral struggle is not real, for the world is « losely 
and fatally articulated. The feeling of regret which we experience 
when we run counter to our ideals is akin to the feeling which 
possesses us when we discover that we have failed to add up a 
column of figures correctly. We only seem to control circumstances 
in order to realize what we call our purposes. Different possible 
courses of conduct are not really appraised as we may suppose and 
means are not consciously chosen and employed to realize higher 
values. 

This conception is, of course, opposed to the philosophy of 
idealism. Over against determinism is the view of human life 
with its escape from mere impulse, its selected responses, its treas- 
ured meanings and even deferred values. According to function- 
alism with an idealistic background mind appropriates physiological 
structure. In fact, in the course of evolution function outlined 
structure. At times purposiveness in human behavior can be 
sensed. Not all reactions are to be viewed as random responses to 
stimuli, for some responses are subordinated to a plan, to a pur- 
posed outcome. Of course one’s conception of freedom is bound up 
in a theory of reality. The mechanist, if he is consistent, cannot 
allow room for originality and moral initiative, for what he sup 
poses to be mistakenly called the human spirit is not creative but 
itself the creation of blind forces. A prominent Chicago criminal 
lawyer, who may or may not be a behaviorist but who is a deter- 
minist, argues that capital punishment should be abolished because 
criminals, like all others, are not morally accountable. The man 
guilty, as charged, of high crime or misdemeanor, since he is the 
product of heredity and environment, may be confined during the 
rest of his natural life in a penal institution: but he is not to be exe- 
cuted. It is to such sophistries that mechanism with its determin- 
istic inference can lead one. It is futile to claim that this view is 
not necessarily subversive of morals. 

Extreme behaviorism pours unmeasured contempt on religion, 
grossly misrepresents its origin and true nature and would exter- 
minate it. The idea of the supernatural, Watson affirms, had its 
origin among clever persons who were too lazy to work with their 
hands. They unscrupulously devised means for the control of 
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others. They learned to dominate the less intelligent through fear. 
They gained elaborate control over others through the invention of 
signs, symbols, ritual and the like. The medicine men, as these 
charlatans were called, succeeded in accomplishing their purpose : 
they did not have to do manual work and enjoyed the best of every- 
thing. As the control of the medicine men became organized reli- 
gions and temples were evolved. Fearsome gods were created, in 
fact God is a group or national medicine man. Watson is emphat- 
ically antagonistic to religion in any form. He does not concede 
that religion could have originated and evolved in a way other 
than the one he outlines. There is in his mind no alternative to 
the fearsome means of social control he calls God. That God may 
actually be a creative and benevolent Being working within the 
world of nature and man and manifesting himself uniquely in 
wisdom, beauty and goodness is evidently foreign to Watson. 

The behaviorist who runs true to form, Watson continues, 
seeks to replace religion by experimental ethics based on objective 
methods. He predicts that the time will come when experimental 
ethics will have determined the manner of living which furthers 
the growth and the adjustment of the individual. Behavioristic 
ethics will decide whether it is best, from the standpoint of ad- 
justments, to have one wife or many wives, prohibition or no pro- 
hibition, no divorces or easy divorces, to have a family life or never 
to know our own mothers and fathers. Watson is of course aware 
of the probability that such a course of experiments will encounter 
the opposition of the monogamous church-going element, and that 
the courage and independence of the experimenters will be tested 
to the utmost, He appears to assume that the ethical experience 
of humanity has to date been fatuous and futile. 

Religion is defined as the conservation and advancement of 
social values by the more conservative behaviorists. At its best 
the religion of behaviorism is humanism. Religion and social ad- 
justment on a biological basis are made co-extensive. Morals and 
religion coalesce. God is not an objective personal reality but a 
symbol of all that is socially valuable and desirable. God is the 
reflection of the best that we know. He is like an image of a good 
man in a mirror, a mere image, a projection of one’s conception 
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of duty to the race, a symbol and an abstraction. When we search 
for him by looking at the back of the mirror we behold nothing, 

Still others under the influence of behaviorism conceive of 
religion as any form of idealism. Any habitual and regulated en- 
thusiasm is by these supposed to be religious. The aspirations 
and dreams of a man in so far as they control him constitute his 
religion. Religion is often interpreted as an escape, like music or 
poetry or the drama, from the monotony or the raw facts of human 
existence. It serves as a release from inner tension. Religion im- 
parts to life an artificial glow and color and flavor which make 
our lot more tolerable until death mercifully delivers us. 

Prayer resolves itself into communion with oneself, or fellow- 
ship with other human beings. It is serious meditation and re- 
flection on personal problems having a social bearing, an effort to 
find the way of love in a perplexing situation. The prayers which 
Christ himself mistakenly directed to a personal God were in real- 
ity the mental processes called forth by physical stimuli. Since 
God exists only in the imagination of men of arrested mental de- 
velopment, the religious life of Jesus is to be discredited and much 
of his teaching is to be disregarded. The mystic tradition is re- 
jected. It should be said in passing that it is possible to entertain 
any of the above notions of religion without being a behaviorist 
of any sort. 

The positions of even the moderate behaviorists as here sum- 
marized are far from invulnerable. Not every form of idealism 
can be called religious if the term religious is allowed its definite 
and proper content. Religion is after all an attitude toward a De- 
terminer of destiny, the regulation of life in its totality by a per- 
sonal or social relation to God. Religion is more than the con- 
servation of social values, more than an intelligent enthusiasm for 
humanity. The Christian looks to a superhuman power for in- 
spiration and guidance in the building of the commonwealth of 
good-will. In the arresting phraseology of Donald Hankey, “re- 
ligion is betting your life that there is a God.” Behaviorism in 
various forms and religion thus defined are incompatible. 

And when at last death stares the strict behaviorist in the face, 
he will, if true to his creed, console himself with the reflection of 
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the prospect of an earthly immortality in two modes, biologically 
he survives and achieves immortality in his offspring, socially 
immortality is his in terms of his deeds, his contributions to so- 
ciety, the influence which he has exerted on others. The mental 
processes begun when the reflexes reacted to stimuli stop at death, 
and life, having been but a function of matter, sputters out into 
nothing. The doctrine that man, as a conscious being, is destined 
to survive the shock of death is rejected as a childish absurdity 
beneath the dignity of an educated person. 

Behaviorism, especially in its unrelieved form, is scientifically 
inadequate since it presumes to describe human nature in its entire 
scope in terms of responses to internal and external stimuli. Its 
methods and contributions within the domain of the physiological 
can be gratefully accepted. Its philosophical implications and af- 
filiations are frankly atheistic and deterministic, and as such con- 
stitute a menace to Christian thought and practice. Ethically it 
Jeans toward an extreme pragmatism which ignores the moral 
insights and contributions of the greatest spiritual leaders of the 
race. The human spirit, with its moments of transillumination 
and transformation by a mystic experience, is relegated to the 
scrap heap which humanity in its upward stride has accumulated. 
Mind is after all a complication of reflexes without self-deter- 
mination. And the grave engulfs all save biological continuity in 
posterity and the social impetus one has released. 

It is good to know that many thinkers have not bowed the knee 
before rigid and undeviating behaviorism, that there are men of 
creative intelligence to whom Christ is still “the way, and the 
truth, and the life.” 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 





BIMONTHLY BREVITIES 


Deuteronomy, by its prophetic lawgiver, enacts: “If a bird’s 
nest chance to be before thee, whether they be young ones or eggs, 
and the dam sitting upon them or on the eggs, thou shalt not take 
the dam with the young.” We rarely wonder that God sees the 
mighty mountains or notes the royal rush of ocean billows, or 
counts the stars; but we do often marvel that he should stoop to 
sweep aside the grass and see the bobolink’s nest with its bright 
eggs hemmed by buttercups in the waving meadow, or watch the 
quail in the stubble or the pigeons on the cliffs. Let man himself 
never feel forgotten; the humblest and poorest, those utterly 
despised by the racial prejudice of to-day and the selfish hatred 
of human kind, have never been out of His thought and care. “Of 
more value than many sparrows”—that is a Mayday meditation for 
every month. 


THERE is one marked difference between God and man: with 
God there is no break between thought and act, while man’s deed 
ever stops short of his dream. It was a high achievement of Paul 
to be able to say, “I was not disobedient te the heavenly vision.” 
Obedient to our vision we may all be. It is sad to see the young 
ideals of manhood constantly degraded, its stars pulled down and 
trampled in the mire; to see a woman allow society, and not the 
Saviour, give the law to her womanhood ; to hear the so-called states- 
men say, “This thing is ideal but it is not practical.” If Jesus 
had consented to be practical in that worldly sense it would have 
destroyed the world long ago. Yet we constantly let earth wean 
us away from heaven. Final human victory is to so share the 
divine nature that we shall wed the ideal to the real in all life. 


“Love seeketh not her own.”’ Love is not the stretching forth 
of eager hands to gather some sweet thing to one’s heart and call 
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it mine, but the reaching out of gift-laden hands to others, and the 
giving of one’s self to the beloved. That is not love which is full 
of exactions ; love is a liberty and joy whose service counts not the 
cost. All work is a failure which is dominated by wages and not 
creation. All passion must melt in tenderness and sympathy. But 
though love seeketh not her own, love can never lose her own. “He 
creates the love to reward the love.” Not all the gifts of earth or 
sky or sea can satisfy the soul. But Love is enough. 


ConcerNING the present problem of the Virgin Birth, cer- 
tainly the least rational of religious argument that has appeared is 
the following from a Romanist weekly called America, which was 
published a year ago: 

“How do we know that this particular miracle of the virgin birth 
happened? We know that it happened because the Catholic Church teaches 
that it happened. This is in itself complete, absolute and final proof of 
the truth of this doctrine. A body of teachers (1) commissioned to teach 
what Christ taught and (2) guaranteed to teach Christ’s truth free from 
any error, teaches that Christ was conceived and born of a virgin. The 
conclusion is peremptory. Even the Rationalists, the Modernists and the 
Fundamentalists would admit the conclusion if they admitted the premise, 
namely, that the Catholic Church is an infallible teacher of Christ’s truth. 
It is for that reason that the great modern division of the world into 
Catholics and non-Catholics is not merely about whether this or that 
dogma is true or not, but about whether or not the Catholic Church is 
a divinely commissioned infallible teacher.” 


The official name of that “infallible” church referred to is not 
“Catholic,” but “Roman,” which is the title used by that other 
alleged infallible (%) authority called the Pope. Most of us who 
accept the historical fact of the miraculous birth of our Lord, very 
much prefer the historical testimony of either Luke or Matthew 
to the authority of the Pope or his church. 


Veterans of Methodism, retired from the prophetic min- 
istry of preaching, but still in the priestly office of intercession, 
pray for us! This greeting we send you: 

Let fly the years and age come on, 
The while the heart grows younger; 
For Love has triumphed over time 
And Faith and Hope are stronger. 
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Jehovah promised his saints of old, “With long life will I satisfy 
him and show him my salvation.” Let us put the emphasis on 
“satisfy” and not on “long.” The full life is always long enough. 


Apo.oey for Jesus Christ never need be made. He has gone 
into universal history and its fiercest criticism still “finds no fault 
in him.” Time, which reveals secrets and rights wrongs, leaves 
the Holy Saviour unharmed among the thousand others who are 
constantly being slain by human judgment. We must often have 
reserved charity for heroes, but Jesus needs none. The years leave 
no soil on his garments ; they are as white as the lilies of Paradise 
and as sweet in fragrance as its roses. All else in religion can be 
attacked—our creeds, our confessions, our institutions—Christ 
cannot be. 


“Were there is no vision, the people perish.” All worthy 
work and wisdom begin in divine dreams. We must see Utopias 
before we begin to build our cities of steel and stone. 


“It takes a soul 
To move a body; it takes a high-souled man 
To move the masses even to a cleaner sty; 
It takes the ideal to blow an inch aside 
The dust of the actual.” 


Even the worthwhile possible can be achieved only by the man who 
can dream and dare to do the alleged impossible. 


Founpation is the real meaning of that Latin word from 
which we derive the adjective “fundamental.” What is the foun- 
dation of our Christian faith? Not any set of propositions but a 
Living Person. “Other foundation can no man lay but that is laid 
which is Jesus Christ.” What is the basis of the Christian life! 
Jesus himself gives it in his Sermon on the Mount, where that 
rock on which our life is built is portrayed as the spiritual element 
in character. John Wesley at the close of his exposition of the 
Beatitudes wisely says: “This is the Spirit of religion ; the quintes- 
sence of it. These are indeed the fuitdamentals of Christianity.” 
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Paul asserts with regard to saving faith, not, “I know what,” but 
rather, “I know Whom I have believed.” And as to the basis of 
our Christian life he declares, “The firm foundation of God stand- 
eth, having this seal: The Lord knoweth them that are his, and Let 
every one that knoweth the name of the Lord depart from unright- 
eousness.”” Surely it is fundamental to secure personal relations to 
God by loyal trust and to realize its fruitage in a holy life. 


Communion tables are much too short in the common imag- 
ination. People do not realize that they are there in fellowship 
with the redeemed living and the holy dead. It is a long table and 
reaches from the Cross to the Crown. In the Lord’s Supper we 
not only remember the Passion of our Lord, but “show forth his 
death until he come.” It is a rainbow, woven of earthly material 
and heavenly meanings, spanning the entire mediatorial reign of 
Christ. While the Bridegroom is absent, the Bride will need this 
sign, this wedding ring, and will cherish his portrait. Only when 
he is met again in glory can she lay aside this token. Thus the 
story of all time awaits its dénouement in Eternity and its consum- 
mation in the Marriage Feast. This love tale is a symbol of all 
history. 


CurisTIAN culture is a religious duty. We should be child- 
like, but not childish. Those who talk most concerning Christian 


perfection often forget that it implies growth in knowledge as well 
as in grace. Even our holy ideal, the Son of God, “grew in 
wisdom.” 


Mopern hygiene has been quite triumphant in the Holy Com- 
munion, for nearly all our churches now use the individual cups 
rather than the common chalice. But modern civil governments do 
not do the same as to money. Since the World War, nearly all 
nations are using paper currency, which only needs a few days of 
handling to procure pollution, poison and odious perfume. Evi- 
dently the Christian Church is more wholesome in its atmosphere 
than the civil governmentgey Therefore, it is better for the free 
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Church of Jesus Christ to use its spiritual influence in reforming 
the life of the state than to allow the state to use its temporal 
power over the church. This is a sufficient defense of our preva- 
lent religious attitude as to the Eighteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 


Kant, because of his emphasis upon Reason, seems to have 
been quite bitterly opposed to mysticism. He calls it Schwarmerei, 
a sort of crazy fanaticism. Yet his doctrine of the primacy of the 
Practical over the Theoretical Reason makes the moral conscious- 
ness which is really a sort of subjective vision the source of his 
religious affirmation of the truth of God, Freedom and Immor 
tality. He started the use of that great word “value” in philos- 
ophy, something which makes religious experiencés the best things 
in human life. The moral law which Kant exalts as an imperative 
of consciousness has no merely scientific source. It is essentially 
spiritual. 


Mopern psycho-physics cannot settle some of our doctrinal 
difficulties concerning the soul. Neither science nor religion could 
easily accept that old Traducianism which makes the soul, like the 
body, generated from parents. Some modern thinkers reject that 
other theory, Creationalism, as impossible on the ground of evolu- 
tion. William de Morgan, that last great Victorian novelist, wrote 
this ridiculous verse: 


“John has a soul.” Upon the whole 

The tombstone lies which says Hic jacet. 
But if John really has a soul, 

What in the world is John who has it? 


Certainly, if anyone has sense enough to see that materialistic 
evolution shuts its eyes upon Cause in any real meaning of that 
word, he will see at once that back of all continuows change in evo- 
lution there is as real an eternal Fiat of creation as in that cheap 
Deism which makes Adam alone the human work of the Creator. 
Somewhere in the growth of every human being Self is born, and 
he will not say, “I have a soul,” but “I am a soul” This may be 
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both Traducianism and Creationism, but the real Father and 
Maker is God. 


A most eminent physicist, Sir Oliver Lodge, is one of the 
host of scientists in the present day who find nothing in the rapid 
progress of science to contradict Christianity. This statement was 
recently made by him: 

Certain Bible occurrences have been doubted, such as the direct voice 

at the Baptism, the Presence at the Transfiguration and Saul’s vision on 
the road to Damascus. All these things science is beginning to show were 
true happenings. I look forward to the time when Incarnation will be 
rationally recognized as both a Divine and human fact. 
Possibly it is the trend of Professor Lodge toward Spiritism 
which has colored his thought on these matters, but it is never- 
theless a marked personal proof that men can be thorough special- 
ists in the present scientific situation without losing their faith 
in the wonders of Holy Scripture. 


“Brass” is a favorite British slang term for money. A con- 
temporary English poet, S. Matthewman, sees in the worship of 
Mammon a fearful form of soul surrender far worse than our 
sharing the sufferings of our Lord. Here is his short poem en- 
titled “With a Brass Crucifix” : 

God died upon a Tree of wood 
Long, long ago at Calvary, 


That man might find his final good 
And keep his soul forever free. 


Yet still our fetters as of old 

We hug, and may not yet be free! 
Daily we sell our souls for gold 

And die upon the brazen Tree. 


The passion for profits and the wish for wealth which absorbs the 
life of myriads of church members as well as outsiders is enslaving 
countless souls. Not until we are willing to share the Cross with 


Christ rather than money with Mammon, shall our souls be free 
indeed. 


A roaring riot of acoustics still goes on in many concert halls. 
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Jazz bands are performing orchestrations scarcely more musical 
than the shrieking and howling automobile horns and the buzzing 
of motors in the streets outside. There is, however, little danger 
that they will ever be able to take the muse out of music. Al] de. 
cadent periods in art and life are only a chaos awaiting a new creg- 
tion. Perhaps the present discord of literature and art will put 
some fresh color in the culture of to-morrow. 


Recentty Harry Emerson Fosdick made an address before 
New York pastors strongly supporting the ministerial duty of 
listening to and giving advice in the personal confession of sins, 
It has been generally approved by the clergy. A few, however, 
have abusively attacked it as a bit of Papacy. This, of course, is 
sheer ignorance. Protestants should allow private confession of 
sins, not as a requirement of membership nor as a condition of 
communion, but as a guidance in religious life. The Band system 
in early Methodism was criticized in the same way. One cen- 
sorious essay was written entitled “The Enthusiasm of Methodists 
and Papists Compared!” John Wesley, in his A Plain Account of 
the Methodists, defended these Bands, which met together to 
carry out “the express advice of an inspired writer”: “Confess 
your faults one to another and pray for one another that ye may 
be healed.” He thus answered the objection that “all these bands 
are mere Popery”: 

I hope I need not pass a harder censure on those (most of them, at 
least) who affirm this, than that they talk of they know not what, that 
they -betray in themselves the most gross and shameful ignorance. Do 
not they yet know, that the only Popish confession is, the confession 
made by a single person to a priest? (And this itself is in nowise con- 
demned by our Church; nay, she recommends it in some cases) whereas, 
that which we practice is the confession of several persons conjointly, 


not to a priest, but to each other: consequently it has no analogy at all 
to Popish confessiom 


Our readers will see that he does not even condemn the confession 
made by a single person to a minister. No pastor is a true shep- 
herd of souls who will not care to use this intimate ministry. It 
is often heartbreaking to receive these outpourings of sin and 
sorrow but it is a holy duty. 
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Creative Evolution appears to be conquering both the scien- 
tifie and philosophic thought of our age. Started speculatively by 
Bergson, it is now mastering materialism and the mechanistic 
theory of the universe. That remarkable soldier, statesman and 
scholar, General Smuts of South Africa, in his book entitled Hol- 
ism and Evolution, has certainly introduced teleology into science. 
For example, he says: 

Evolution is not merely a process of change, or regrouping of the old 
into new forms; it is creative, its new forms are not merely fashioned out 


of the old maferials; it creates both new materials and new forms from 
the synthesis of the new with the old materials. 


His “hokism” (which is derived from the Greek word mean- 
ing “whole”) leads him to see in every new organism something 
which is more than the sum of its parts, some “internality of 
character or nature.”’ So he can declare that “Our very concep- 
tion of personality is that it is a unique creative novelty in every 
human being.” Evolution may still be regarded by many as a 
hypothetical theory of the universe, but it seems to be reaching 
a point which involves no necessary contradiction of the religious 
statement of creation as found in the Bible. 


EssENTIALISM is beginning to take the place of the word 
Fundamentalism as the title for orthodoxy in religious opinion. 
Certainly it is a far more important word. In his Autobiography 
Richard Baxter makes this striking statement : 


The word “fundamentals” being metaphorical and ambiguous, the 
word essentials is much fitter, it being nothing but what is essential or 
constitutive of true religion, which is understood by us usually when we 
speak of fundamentals; that quoad rem [as to fact) there is nothing more 
essential or fundamental in our religion than what is contained in our 
baptismal covenant, “I believe in God the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
and give myself in covenant to him, renouncing the flesh, the world and 
the devil... .” And quoad verba [as to words], I suppose that no par- 
ticular words in the world are essentials of our religion. Otherwise no 
man could be saved without the language which those words belong to. 
He that understandeth not Credo in Deum may be saved if he believe in 
God. Also I suppose that no particular formula of words in any or all 
languages is essential to our religion, for he that expresseth his faith in 
another form of words of the same importance possesseth a saving faith. 
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Baxter then suggests that the parliament set forth “the Creed, 
Lord’s Prayer and Decalogue alone as our essentials or fundamen. 
tals.” Even that word “essential” may be misused. While many 
doctrines may be of high value in the enrichment of the religious 
mind and the development of character, none at all in the doctrinal 
form are essential to salvation. The most ignorant person can be 
saved who turns his back on sin and by will proceeds toward God, 
Though not a theologian when he was converted, he may become 
one some time in eternity. And Satan, who may possibly be in- 
tellectually orthodox, is morally damned. 





THE SERMON AS A SACRAMENT 


Tue preacher of the gospel is an ambassador from God. He 
is a prophet, not in the mistaken predictive use of that word, but 
in its primary sense, a spokesman for God. As a divine diplomat- 
ist he is a representative of Christ the Reconciler. So preaching 
by presenting Christ and him crucified is a continuous prolonga- 
tion of Christ’s sacrificial work as a sacramental presentation. 

The word sacrament has a far wider meaning for life than the 
narrow sacerdotal sense in which it has been used most commonly. 
This is evident in that well-known definition: “A sacrament is an 
outward and visible representation of an inward and spiritual 
grace.” Therefore the significance of a sacrament is not in the 
external elements which address our eyes and ears or our taste 
and touch, but in the act of communion with the unseen of which 
it is the gateway and the spiritual consciousness which it awakens 
in the hearts and minds of worshipers. Not merely those required 
symbolisms which we see and experience in baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper but all worship, the song, the Scriptures, the Creed, the 
standing and kneeling attitudes, the confession, intercession, pe- 
tition, praise and thanksgiving all are sacramental in their out- 
ward form and more so because of that spiritual fellowship which 
endows us with inward grace. Some time all life will become a 
sacrament and there will be no external acts which are not the 
expression of an internal possession of spiritual power. 

The sermon is therefore as truly a part of worship as the 
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hymn and the prayer. It is really the climax of the religious ritual 
of the evangelical church. To speak the Word of God is a supreme 
act of worship. Martin Luther held that there can be no true 
worship where there is no true preaching. A sermon which does 
not continue the worshipful element begun in what is flippantly 
called the “preliminaries” is a failure. In the sermon which is a 
genuine message of the gospel, derived from the Holy Scriptures 
and from personal experience, God begins to answer what the con- 
gregations had sought in public and private devotions. They get a 
high part of their answer before they leave the church. Evangel 
is a heavenly response to earthly praise and prayer. 

Nothing is more absurd than the too common contrast be- 
tween the worship and the sermon. The ultra-Protestants who 
belittle the sanctity of devout services call them the “prelim- 
inaries” ; the ritualists to whom religion has become nothing but a 
sacerdotal performance often say, “We go to worship God, not to 
hear a man talk.” There is utter unreality in such worship. It is 
erass individualism. 

When a minister becomes both a priest and a prophet in this 
gospel sense of those titles (which is not sacerdotal ), in his priestly 
conduct of worship he is imploring God for man; in his prophetic 
act of preaching he is speaking to man for God. But that latter 
act is as truly worship as the former; it is addressed to man but 
it is as really offered to God as any other religious deed. No 
chasm must be placed between the song and the sermon or between 
the prayer and the preaching. Yet if the pastor offers his spon- 
taneous public prayer as well as his carefully prepared sermon, 
he must observe this: Don’t preach in a prayer, but do pray in a 
sermon. Too many modern prayers are attempts at both address- 
ing a congregation and offering useless information to God. Too 
many sermons are purely secular and without any first-hand in- 
spiration from the Holy Spirit. Shall the ritual kill the sermon 
and priesthood abolish prophecy? Certainly not, but neither 
must the sermon be divorced from the whole order of worship but 
become the climax of the divine communion. 

In both prayer and preaching, the minister should realize 
that he is neither priest nor prophet in that solitary sacerdotal 
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sense of standing between the church and Christ. As Principal 
Forsyth says of the ministerial service, it is the “organized Halle- 
lujah of an order community,” and “it is the church confessing 
its faith.” When the preacher prays he is “leading in prayer,” 
that is, he is giving the congregation a voice; and likewise the 
sermon ought to become a message of the whole church which js 
the body of Christ to the world. The church is an evangel acting 
through the pulpit. This does not involve the erasure of per. 
sonality in the preacher ; indeed, the more original he is the nobler 
the human radio by which the worshiping church is broadcasting 
to the world its Witness of the Spirit. 

So the beginning acts of worship fallow the field of mental 
and moral life for the divine seed of the sermon and the sermon 
is a consummation of the holy service. Mere ritualism depreciates 
preaching, but real worship is a sacred ladder on which crowds can 
climb to that high communion. It is not wise to prelude too 
freely the sermon in the hymns and other acts of worship, but they 
should not be a separate service. Hymns, music, lessons, prayers 
and sermon should not be monotonous, but harmonious, forming 
a real unity in the whole order of worship between the hymns, 
prayers, scriptures and the sermons. The preacher in the pulpit 
and the altar, the choir (which should always be in the chancel) 
— yes, and the people in the pews also, should all be one in worship, 
for all worship is communion both with each other and with the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. 

The man who preaches the sermon should usually be the one 
who offers the general supplication. Many years ago when the 
editor of the Mernopist Review was a minister in Washington, 
he had a distinguished Wesleyan preacher in his pulpit to deliver 
the address. When the Englishman was asked if he would make 
the prayer he answered: “Certainly. I always want to whet my 
own sword!” Yet the sermon does not start there. It began in 
the call to the ministry. It developed in the pastor’s study, which 
is his oratory. And the pulpit too must become an oratory, not a 
mere platform for an oration, but a place where prayer and 
preaching become one. 

There are many other proper elements in the sermon which 
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have not been stressed in this essay. But the teaching, the pas- 
toral and the evangelistic elements in the sermon all are made 
something more by being enwrapped with the sacramental element 
of worship. 

How shall the word of faith “be heard without a preacher / 
And how shall they preach except they be sent? even as it is writ- 
ten: How beautiful are the feet of them that bring glad tidings 
of good things!” 


THE LORD OF LIFE 


Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that heareth my word and believ- 
eth him that sent me hath eternal life and cometh not into judgment, 
but hath passed out of death into life. Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
The hour cometh, and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God; and they that hear shall live. For as the Father hath life 
in himself, even so gave he to the Son also to have life in himself.—John 
5. 24-26, R. V. 


Jesus claims all authority for himself on the ground that he 
is the Lord of life. He has just proved it by healing the impotent 
man at the pool of Bethsaida. When challenged as a breaker of 
the Sabbath he calmly sets aside the statement of the creation 
narrative, that God rested on the seventh day, by claiming for 
himself a divine authority which supersedes all instituted law. 
“My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” God is the eternal 
Worker. On the seventh day, as on the six, his stars keep on in 
their spheral march, his rivers dance toward the sea, and his 
flowers grow and blossom. He is not an absentee landlord, but the 
Living God, immanent in his work. He is not the fatalist’s God 
who made the universe, set it going with the clockwork of neces- 
sary laws, and stands aside and aloof to see it go; but he is still at 
work in deeds of creative power and redeeming love. He does not 
watch it sail by with its cargo of souls, but himself trims the spars 
and sets the sails. He wears the universe as a flower upon his 
bosom—a flower which only grows from the warmth of his love, 
and whose hues are born in his heart. His nature is best ex- 
pressed, not in mechanical terms of law, nor in logical terms of 
intellect, but in moral terms of life. 
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And Jesus has come from God. He is the creative norm, the 
beginning and the end of things. We cannot understand the 
meaning of things, save as we see it in him. To him the Father 
has given to have life in himself. Images are multiplied to de- 
scribe this relation which he bears to God and also to us. “Ip 
him was life.” He calls himself the “Bread of life,” the “Water 
of life,” the “Light of life,” the “Way, the Truth, and the Life,” 
“He that hath the Son, hath life.” 


I. Wuar 1s Lire? 


It is primarily a biological term, and is as indefinable as 
God. We can define mechanical things, but not living things; 
for life has a fullness that goes beyond speech. The swelling seed 
and bursting bud never quite give up their secret. They are but 
surface ripples upon an ocean of meaning which sweeps to the 
throne of the Eternal. All our definitions leave out the very 
something which is the soul of the matter. We cannot define life; 
we can only note some of its characteristics. 

1. Life involves close correspondence with a fitting environ- 
ment, There is a biological definition which has become very 
famous, partly through the pedantry of its language and partly by 
its acuteness. “Life is the definite combination of heterogeneous 
changes, both simultaneous and successive, in correspondence with 
external coexistences and sequences.” So says Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, and he is very skillful, if not exhaustive. He notes at 
least one most important phenomenon of life, its continuous adapta- 
tion to and dependence upon its environment. This is a necessity 
to every living organism. You can place a bit of inorganic mat- 
ter, such as a stone, almost anywhere, and it will at once establish 
perfect relations with its surroundings. It is not so with living 
things. They demand a fitting environment for their birth and 
growth. The crystal can exist anywhere, but the seed needs the 
soil, air, and sunlight for its well-being; if these are wanting, it 
must die; if they are unsuitable, it will degenerate. The grain of 
sand holds to all other particles of matter only by the invisible fin- 
gers of force ; the living cell lays tribute upon them and transforms 
them into its own likeness and image. 
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2. Life has more than physical meanings. It has a vast 
range, from the sea-ooze up to man, Whatever may be its valid- 
ity, there is something sublime in the biological theory of evolution 


in its Theistic form, which sees a continuous chain from dust to 
Deity, blossoming out into saints and angels on the way. As life 
ascends, it grows constantly more complex, and requires a richer 
environment for its sustenance. Out yonder in the meadow is a 
great bowlder, dropped there by an iceberg of the primeval ocean. 
It feeds not on the field, and by itself will neither grow nor waste. 
But nature has clothed it with gray lichens, te which the barren 
rock and the dews of heaven give food enough for their feeble life. 
Around the rock in the rich soil thrive the sweet grasses and the 
erimson clover, demanding and receiving more from nature than 
the lichens or the bowlder on which they grow. Moving lazily 
through the pasture are the mild-eyed cattle, who must wander 
widely for forage, and who add a life of sensuous delight to the 
dull, unconscious nutrition of the plant. The boy who drives 
home the cows at eventide has a wealth of living which includes 
and goes beyond them all. He can find a joy in the gray and 
orange tinting of the rocks and the purple shades of twilight, and 
to the animal’s life of sensation adds the larger life of thought 
and moral feeling. Each has life, but how different in its full- 
ness! Every living thing must feed more widely than the forms 
beneath it. 

So many ‘human beings have less or more of life. Some 
souls merely vegetate ; others pass but little beyond animal expe- 
riences and enjoyments. How vastly various the surroundings 
demanded by different natures! The man of culture and refine- 
ment could not endure the sordid home of the boor, while, on the 
other hand, many a man who might surround himself with art, 
books, beauty, and luxury, has preferred to make for himself a 
dismal den in the midst of it all that answered to his coarser 
need. All life points upward to that higher life which is love— 
love which outranks all worlds and all values. Love can put more 
meaning in a look than heaven can crowd into all its stars. Men 
can weigh suns and measure the vast spaces of earth and sky, but 
love cannot be measured or weighed. This life cannot find satis- 
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faction save in God. He only who “placed eternity in the heart” 
of man can answer the whole hunger of the human heart. 

What means the voice of Life? She answers, “Love!” 

For love is life, and they who do not love 


Are not alive. But every soul that loves 
Lives in the heart of God and hears Him speak. 


3. Life is @ conquering energy. It is very easy to believe in 
the triumph of death. The grave lies in the path of every living 
thing. Once in the British Museum I stood by the glass case 
that holds the five feet of dust supposed to be the mummy of some 
Egyptian princess. How strange the thought that in that heap of 
rags is folded the loveless ashes of a fierce fire of passion that once 
may have set the world aflame with war! Death rules among all 
the worlds; to the eye of sense, he is the mightiest of monarchs, 
In his royal treasury he has the crowns and scepters of the kings 
of earth. Death is the very masterpiece of evil. And so life hates 
death; all the horror of the world is there. 

Who telleth the tale of unspeaking death, 

Who lifteth the curtain of what is to come? 
Who painteth the shadows that flit beneath 

The wide winding shades of the peopled tomb? 


Or uniteth the hope of what shall be 
With the tears and love of that which we see? 


Men have talked about the beauty of death, but all its beauty 
ends in decay. Death is discord and misery; life is harmony and 
happiness. All life is a glad thing, flaming in the flower, exulting 
in the bird’s song, beating its wild music of passion in the loving 
heart, tasting with rapture the varied delights of sense and soul. 
Well does Browning speak of the “wild joys of living”: 


How good is man’s life, the mere living! How fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy! 


As life hates death, so is it gaining on death, and shall con- 
quer death. In the world bf nature the kingdom of life is a widen- 
ing dominion and death has no assured victory. Since the first 
living germ appeared upon the earth, vitality has been covering its 
bare skeleton of rock and sand with a robe of living beauty. By 
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multiplying seeds, the meadows widen, the forests grow, and the 
race of man increases to overrun and subdue the earth. 


. 


I]. Wuat 1s Erernat Lire? 


The’ phrase “eternal life” is almost peculiar to the fourth 
Gospel and the writings of John, although the idea is Pauline as 
well. It is a translation into the terms of universal speech of the 
Jewish term, “Kingdom of God.” To say that one is born again, 
that he has eternal life, is one with the statement of the synoptic 
Gospels that he belongs to the kingdom of heaven. Life is the 
larger term. Mankind may some day develop so far politically 
that they may lose the idea of kingship; they can never lose the 
idea of life. As we speak of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
so may we speak of the kingdom of God. Its analogies are not 
political, but biological. 

1. It is a spiritual quality of being. What do men call life? 
The restless rush, the wild fury of passion, the feverish gayety of 
sensuous enjoyment—this is what they call “seeing life.” But 
there is another and a higher meaning possible. ‘The life is more 
than meat.” Eternal life is life that transcends the visible and 
perishing, and that, piercing the unseen, is lifted above earthly 
and temporal conditions. It is fellowship with the Infinite One. 
“This is life eternal, that they might know Thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” It is not knowing 
God in any intellectual sense; that would only give us a hopeless 
ideal. One might as well say, “Be infinite like heaven, and bright 
like the stars.” To know Jesus by faith is to enter a life actually 
lived, and yet one which transcends all earthliness; it is an eternal 
life. It is found at its highest in sacrifice. The patriot, parent, 
and lover, all have known it. In that one transcendent moment, 
when self was lost in the passion of a great devotion and self-sur- 
render, the soul lived a life higher than all beating pulses or 
gladdest sensation. Life was found in its loss. 

2. It is not a quantitative notion. It is not to be expressed 
in measures of space or time. It is the quality and not the amount 
of being that is significant. It does not primarily mean endless 
life. We have too often allowed those great and awful symbols, 
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“fire and brimstone,” “pearls and gold,” to displace the deeper 
spiritual facts of eternal life and death. Eternal things are date. 
less and spaceless things; time and extension have nothing to do 
with them. He who is in Christ does not so much go to heaven 
as live there already. We may be now in the heavenly places; the 
risen life is “hid with Christ in God.” We are related to the 
eternal timeless things, such as love, purity, holiness, beauty, and 
truth. It is not more time that we need, but more life. More days 
of the same poor earthly kind would be but misery. Mere im- 
mortality in the sense of duration would be a doubtful good. We 
need not a longer but a larger life. 
Tis life of which our nerves are scant, 


’Tis life, not death, for which we pant; 
More life, and fuller, that we want! 


3. This life may be a present possession. Note the present 
tenses of the text and all its related passages. Here, and now, we 
may possess the life eternal. We do not have to die to win it; it 
does not lie beyond that terror-haunted chasm we call death. We, 
dwellers among earthly things, enter by faith the eternal order. 
Just as a tidal river is visited twice daily by the swelling of the 
ocean, so these world-inclosed lives of ours can feel the pulse of 
the eternal sea. 


Standing on tiptoe ever since my youth, 
Striving to grasp the future just above, 

I hold at length the only future—Truth; 
And Truth is Love. 


I feel as one who, being awhile confined, 
Sees drop to dust about him all his bars; 
The clay grows less, and leaving it, the mind 

Dwells within the stars. 


The spiritual significance of Dante’s Divine Comedy lies 
largely in the fact that he pictures heaven and hell not so much 
as future as present states of being. Many of those whom he sees 
in his vision are still living on earth. For example, he says in 
terrible words of Branca d’Oria, whom he places in the lowest 
circle of hell, “He still eats and drinks and wears clothes!” Even 
the pessimist Omar Khayyam has enough spiritual insight to say: 
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I sent my soul into the invisible 
Some letters of that after-life to spell; 
And by and by, my soul returned to me 
And answered, “I myself am heaven and hell.” 


Not hereafter, but now, may the soul touch the point of eternal 
peace, or feel the everlasting unrest. A lady attended by a slave- 
girl, while on board an English ship, said to the captain, “If I 
should take this girl to England, she would be free.” And he 
replied, “She is free now, for England is wherever that flag floats.” 
Not in some future world of glory, but wherever the banner of the 
cross floats, souls who come under its folds by faith are free cit- 
izens of the heavenly kingdom and possessors of its eternal life. 


II]. Wuat 1s tHe Source or tue Erernar Lire? 


Life seems everywhere to be an exotic. Thus far the evidence 
of careful experiment is against spontaneous generation. “All 
life is from the germ,” is a fundamental maxinr both of biology 
and theology. Chemistry may imitate the products of life, and 
by synthesis produce compounds identical with organic substances, 
but it cannot produce vital phenomena. So may moral culture 


create conduct quite similar to the works of grace, but they are 


“dead works,” not implying any spiritual life. Life is always 
from above, in plant, animal, man, or in the child of God. 

1. That which gives life must have life in itself. No erystal 
is the child of another crystal. The diamond, whose heart the 
passionate lightning has kissed, has only a sterile and solitary 
beauty; but the ugliest brown seed which holds a living germ 
could in time fill a world with flowers and fruit. A watch may 
seem more wonderful than a reptile; but however torpid and low 
in type the latter may be, it has, what no most skillful mechanism 
ean have, the power of self-renewal and reproduction. The 
feeblest Christian in whom faith has kindled a spark of the Divine 
life is loftier in the scale of spiritual being than the most correct 
moralist. The least in the kingdom is greater than the noblest 
child of Law. Only God can give eternal life, for only he has it 
as an original quality of nature. Its secret fountain is in him, a 
spring which lavishes itself in all the mighty streams of being. 
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The Eternal Workman is forever renewing the face of the world, 

2. This eternal life is in the Son. “For as the Father hath 
life in himself, even so gave he to the Son also to have life jp 
himself.” “It hath pleased the Father that in him should al! full- 
ness dwell.” Christ is the only bridge between eternity and time, 
He is the channel through which the Divine love utters its fullness, 
His is “the power of an endless life.” Death had no place in him 
nor power over him. He is as timeless and dateless as love and 
truth. We cannot think of him as dead; he could not be held down 
by any stone of earth. We cannot look for him in the grave ; that 
would indeed be to “seek the living among the dead.” The grave 
is empty, but the throne is full. In him the reign of death is 
ended ; he is the “Resurrection and the Life.” 

Jesus is the Life, and he gives himself. It is not his exam- 
ple, beautiful and perfect as it is, that saves us. It would be 
mockery to send an athlete to a hospital just to furnish the suffer- 
ers with a model of what perfect health might be. He is more 
than pattern; he is power. He is more than the perfect example; 
he is the atoning sacrifice. He saves us, not by his possession of 
the fullness of eternal life, but by imparting it to dead souls. “The 
life I live in the flesh, I live by faith of the Son of God, who loved 
me and gave himself for me.” 


IV. Wuar Are tue Resvtts or Lire? 


We know life best by its products, its flowers and fruits. It 
is always mightier than mechanical forces. The seed lays its 
tribute on earth and air, and compels matter and force to obey it. 
Gravitation says to the acorn, “Keep down”; but the living germ 
defies the force that sways the planets, moves the rocks in its 
rooting, and lifts its oaken palace of green into the upper air. So 
the new birth puts the world under tribute; it overcomes the re- 
sistless gravitation that drags us to earth. “Whatsoever is born of 
God hath overcome the world.” ’ 

1. It annuls spiritual death. The believer in Jesus has 
“passed out of death into life.” Not in the cemetery alone are 
the dead; a living human body may be the coffin of a dead soul. 
Terrible stories have been told of men who were buried alive. But 
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it is not less terrible to be buried intellectually, to be submerged 
in conditions that suppress the noblest possibilities; it is more 
awful still to be morally buried, and to have the God-life in us 
choked and covered with inherited tendencies, acquired vices, and 
evil habits. The natural man is dead to the calls and claims of 
the spiritua] life. He is like a ruined and deserted temple: 


The bat and owl inhabit there, 
The snake lies on the altar stone; 

The sacred vessels smolder near, 
The image of the God is gone. 


Regeneration is a true resurrection. Conversion leads to a 
new creation. It is no patchwork of repair, but a renewal. It is 
not written, “You hath he reformed,” but “You hath he quick- 
ened.” Nor is it culture that we need; that only makes of man 
a handsomer corpse. Death calls not for instruction, but deliver- 
ance. We need not to be taught again, but to be “born again.” 
For flying we must have not a fatter caterpillar feeding on its 
cabbage-leaf, but a brilliant butterfly among the burning roses. 
Nor is it that correctness of outward conduct, which is sometimes 
called morality, which is implied in the new life. That is the 
cold-storage, embalmed-beef idea, applied to character. It pre- 
serves from spoiling, but it-is the fixity of death. No formalism 
can simulate life; no orthodoxy can be a substitute for it. 


They jalk of morals, O Thou bleeding Lamb! 
The true morality is love of Thee. 


It is not like a painted Easter-egg, inert and dead, but new as are 
the golden sunlight and pleasant air to the bird that has just 
broken the shell. 

To die with Christ is the death of death in us. Faith identi- 
fies the believer with the object of faith. This is the Pauline and 
Jobannine doctrine of the mystical union and fellowship with 
Christ. The believer is crucified with Christ; it is our dead past 
that dies. The old self has had its day; surrender lays it in its 
shroud; it is gone forever, and Jesus’ blood flows between us and 
our dead selves. Death can touch only dying things. Life dis- 
places death, as the tender green of April crowds away the dead 
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foliage of last year. Where are the dead leaves? Who thinks or 
cares about them? They rot beneath your feet; they are swept 
away by the fresh spring breezes. Children of the resurrection, 
we “have passed out of death into life.” 

2. It implies perpetual renewal. The present tenses of the 
blessed life are continuous. We live, and continue to live, by 
union with the Everlasting One. Living things have the poteney 
of perpetual change and growth. The dead rock never changes nor 
increases; but the lichen that covers it, the eagle that builds her 
nest upon it, or the man who blasts it to discover its seams of 
gold—they live and grow. The eternal life is marked by newness; 
it is all aglow with vivacious activity. “Walk in newness of life,” 
says Saint Paul. We have had quite enough of dead things. We 
will not haunt the tombs of its past, nor dwell in its graves. We 
are done with all business, all pleasures, all books and art that 
are touched with the taint of the charnel-house. Life seeks the 
light ; its trend is upward. As the seed climbs to “find a soul in 
grass and flowers,” so the eternal life is forever seeking higher 
things as it follows the path of the ascended Lord. 

3. It means new life for the world. Engineers have dreamed 
of flooding ‘Sahara by a canal, and so to bring new life into North 
Central Africa. Such a channel is the person of our Lord, out of 
the life of God into the barren and waste life of man. He came 
into a dying world. Europe was slowly sinking into Asiatic stag- 
nation. All the splendors of Roman power, Greek culture, and 
Hebrew worship were the funeral trappings of a dying race. 
Rome, Athens, and Jerusalem were but mighty monuments on the 
tomb of humanity. The gospel of the resurrection brought new 
life to decaying society. Christianity emancipated the slave, ele- 
vated womanhood, protected childhood, converted the fierce tribes 
of the North, built a new world out of the broken fragments of 
Roman might, saved learning, baptized and recreated art, inspired 
music—in short, put a beating heart under the skeleton ribs of a 
dead world. 

There is an oft-told story of the relief of Lucknow which may 
illustrate our theme. Within the besieged city the English, with 
their women and children, were starving and dying. Surrounding 
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them were the savage hosts of the fiendish Nana Sahib, more 
eruel than the tigers that lurked in the surrounding jungles. It 
was the hour of utter desperation, when suddenly Jessie Brown, 
the corporal’s wife, put her hand to her ear and cried, “Dinna ye 
hear it? The pipes of Havelock! The Campbells are coming!” 
For a long time none else could hear, and all thought her deluded, 
when at last, sure enough, there burst on their ears the shrill ery 
of the bagpipes, and soon the kilted Highland soldiery, under 
Havelock and Outram, entered and rescued the fated city from 
worse than death. So was the world beleaguered and dying. Old 


prophets, bending their ears to the earth, heard the coming music 


of deliverance, until at last angel choristers sang it out in the 
midnight of the world’s woe, and early in the morning of the 
earth’s fairest day the Great Deliverer burst the gates of our 
bondage, and led the way to life. It was a flash of light flaming 
into the failing faith of mankind and into the dark kingdoms of 
the dead. 

Forty days ago the sun left the winter solstice, and in forty 
days more shall touch the vernal equinox.’ Yet to-day, in spite of 
seven weeks of growing light, the world is wrapped in winter. 
But no one doubts the triumph of the sun, and that risen life shall 
march upward from the South, pressing back the snowbanks and 
marking its footsteps with the violet and the rose. Are we ever 
disturbed because our dead world shows so little of the effect of 
nineteen centuries of the shining of Christ? The summer-time of 
history is yet to come, and no believing soul doubts his final victory. 

Resurrection is the secret of Pentecost. Whenever the world 
goes back to Jesus, its failing strength is renewed. All revival is 
but fresh contact with the conquering and never-failing life of ,the 
everlasting Son of God. 

4. It secures personal immortality. The present possession of 
eternal life is the Spirit’s victory over physical death. Jesus has 
conquered the grave for the believer. Death has become a negligi- 
ble quantity in view of the life in God. We all have known souls 
of such high spiritual quality that we could no more think of them 


! This sermon was delivered in the S Garden Street Methodist Episcopal Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Sunday, February 12, eae 
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as dead than of Jesus. Over such “death hath no more power,” 
The last day shall ratify the verdict of to-day. If we could travel 
as fast as the sun, we would never know night. The man who 
hath eternal life of faith in Jesus Christ sails with that Sun, and 
so outrides the darkness; his bark at sunset sails to another sea and 
an endless day. 

“The dead shall hear the voice of the Son of man.” He stands 
among the graves, and the dust quivers at his call. He who has 
slain sin and selfishness shall slay the last enemy also. Then will 
we chant the sublimest strain of the great Te Deum: “When Thou 
hadst overcome the sharpness of death, Thou didst open the king- 
dom of heaven to all believers.” 

Yet it is a poor blessedness that transfers all its hopes to that 
scene of future glory. Here and now, amid the wrecks of death, 
let us dare to sing the undying songs of a life transcending all our 
mortal years. Let us live in the heavenly places, rejoicing in 
every mortal pang as the dropping of the grave-clothes of a dying 
world. The resurrection light shines upon our very sorrows, and 
shows them to be heavenly harbingers of deathless glory. Ours 
may be the budding, blossoming life whose fair fruitage awaits the 
resurrection of the just. 

I long to see the hallowed earth 
In new creation rise; 

To find the germs of Eden hid 
Where its fallen beauty lies; 
To feel the springtide of a soul, 
By one deep love set free, 


Made meet to lay aside her dust, 
And be at home with Thee. 


’ “The hour is coming, and now is.” This moment is big 
with destiny ; it throbs with resurrection power. O souls, dead in 
passion, appetite, and selfishness, hear ye the voice of the Son of 
God! With this gasp of your mortal breath you may inhale the 
air of the immortal life. Believe, and thou shalt live! 
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THE HOUSE OF THE INTERPRETER 

WuitsuNDAy (June 5, in 1927), the Pentecost of the Scriptures, is 
perhaps the most important day in the church calendar. It is the birth- 
day of the Christian Church, and the dispensation of the Holy Spirit is 
the very culmination of human history. For Methodism closely associated 
with that holy festival is May 24, the anniversary of John Wesley’s re- 
ceiving the Witness of the Spirit, feeling his “heart strangely warmed.” 
To observe Mother’s Day (for which there is no objection) and then ne- 
glect Pentecost is a sign of spiritual decay in the church. In this issue we 
are giving a textual-topical outline of a sermon adapted to this season, 
and also continue the series on the Seven Words of the Cross. 


THE INCOMING AND THE OUTFLOWING SPIRIT 


Now on the last day, the great day of the feast, Jesus stood and cried 
saying, If any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink; he that be- 
lieveth om me, as the Scriptures hath said, from within him shall flow 
rivers of living water.—John 7. 37, 38, R. V. 


This Feast of Booths commemorated the wilderness life. On the last 
day processions were made to Siloa and libations drunk from the golden 
pitcher of the Temple. Doubtless memories were recalled of the flowing 
rock in the wilderness and Ezekiel’s prophetic vision of the rivers of 
blessing for the world to be born in the holy Temple. This Fourth Gospel 
is rich in symbolic speech. Jesus himself is the true temple, the real 
brazen serpent, the genuine manna, the smitten rock and the pillar of fire 
that gives light to the world. So Paul says, “They drank of that spiritual 
rock that followed them and that rock was Christ.” This symbolism of 
water goes through all the Johannine writings. The woman at the well, 
the water and the .blood, the Lamb and the living fountains of waters and 
the river of life proceeding from the throne. Water, as necessary to hu- 
man life as light and air, like them is a type of the Spirit. 

1. Thirsting. That is a picture of universal human need. For man’s 
inner life, this world is like that ocean in the “Ancient Mariner”: 


“Water, water everywhere, 
And not a drop to drink.” 


Toil constantly cries, “I thirst!” and so do ambition and all human 
desires. 

Man can never achieve satisfaction by earthly methods. He sits down 
by the rivers of riches, the pools of power and pleasure, and even the wells 
of wisdom, and they are but broken cisterns to his heart. This desert of 
life is full of mirages that fool us. We hunger for more than food, for 
more than happiness. A deeper thirst is for love. His very miseries prove 
man so great that the world is not enough for him. If he were only an 
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animal, he could be at rest. But that big folly we call civilization only 
increases human want. 

God is the infinite need of man. “As the hart panteth after the water 
brook, so panteth my soul after thee, O God; my soul thirsteth for God, 
for the living God.” If they did but know it, this is what the seekers of 
earth really need. Man “is made for God; he is God-haunted.” “Show us 
the Father and it sufficeth us.” 

2. Coming. “Let him that is athirst come.” “Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters.” Come! is the final command of the 
Bible; the Holy Book is full of it, and it ought to be the climax of all 
sermons. 

The human condition of full salvation is what is called faith, more 
than a mental belief, a moral act. So Jesus said to the woman at the well, 
“If thou knewest the gift of God . . . thou wouldst have asked of him and 
he would have given thee living water.” There is nothing to do but “dip 
it up.” Jesus is the Divine Channel. “Let him come unto me and drink.” 
Many things we need but they are all in Christ. He stands over against 
every faculty and desire—for wisdom, knowledge, beauty, holiness, love, 
etc., and says, “If any man.” Ponce de Leon sought the Fountain of 
Youth in America. We have found it in Jesus Christ. He is the smitten 
rock, which follows us forever in its flowing. 

3. Drinking. So we sing in a gospel song, “I’m at the fountain drink- 
ing.” Jesus promised, “Blessed are they that do hunger and thirst.” 
Jesus has satisfied. Someone tells of a desert called “The Torment” in 
which was an oasis whose Arab name signifies “The Smile of God.” Such 
is the peace of the Spirit-filled life. This is a Divine indwelling. He is 
in us. True satisfaction comes from something within the soul and not 
any host of possessions outside of us. “Christ liveth in me.” 

4. Outflowing. There is a Persian fable of a fountain, a drop from 
which would start a new fountain anywhere. That is a true parable of 
Jesus; those who receive him are sources from which he is given to others. 
The very proof of our fullness is that we run over. 

We are saved to serve. The Spirit-filled life must have an outlet as 
well as an intake. We are blessed that we may become blessings. The 
passive voice of reception toward God becomes the active voice of giving 
toward man. If we look up, we will get power to lift up. Self-concentra- 
tion is death. The one river that Israel knew best could teach them this 
lesson. It flowed through Galilee and into the Dead Sea. The former 
was full of life and environed with beauty and blessing, the latter was 
dead and death-breeding, because it had no outlet. A stagnant pool 
breeds corruption, malaria and death. The miserly rosebud that declines 
to open and give its petals and perfume to the air will rot. The sap that 
will not give itself to make leaves and blossoms will wither a tree. A 
salvation that is only personal turns to Pharisaic hypocrisy. An over- 
flowing salvation will redeem the world. 

The Spirit of God is the source of the good works of saints. Before 
one can do good he must be good. The mere moralist is one that tugs 
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and sweats at a dry pump. The church is too often like that intermitting 
spring in Jerusalem, beside which helpless souls wait for the moment when 
the water shall be moved for their healing. “Rivers!” that is the word 
of power. The river in nature is the secret of fertility, the source of 
irrigation, the “redemption of arid America.” It is a perpetual gift; the 
great rivers of the world are older than the mountains. As Tennyson 
sings of “The Brook”: 


“Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever.” 


And wherever these waters go there are healing and fruitage. It turns 
deserts into gardens. Have you not known of lives that affected you 
like a strain of exquisite music, like a passing fragrance, etc.? Shall we 
be but a dry ditch, a stagnant pool—or a flowing fountain? 

The life of John Wesley is an illustration. After years of thirsting 
and weary search, he came to the fountain. His early ministry accom- 
plished little, but now, blessed and filled with the Spirit, he became a 
very Mississippi of blessing which has sent streams of salvation to all 
the world. 


Tue THrp Worp or THE Cross 


When Jesus therefore saw his mother and the disciple whom he loved 
standing by, hc saith unto his mother, Woman, behold thy son! Then he 
saith unto his disciple, Behold thy mother! and from that hour the disci- 
ple took her unto his own home. John 19. 26, 27. 


The first thoughts of Jesus on the Cross were for others, first a prayer 
for the hardened and unconcerned, next a pardon for the penitent and be- 
lieving, and now a promise of love for the accepted and beloved. For of 
all that multitude who ‘had shouted “Hosanna!” on Palm Sunday, one 
man and three women follow him to the Cross. They loved him and love 
is the soul of courage. It is an old superstition that love holds back its 
own from dying—and it is more than a superstition. How could Jesus die 
until he had loosened these human ties and made provision for his loved 
ones? For this is often the bitterness of death, that love is left behind 
alone and helpless in a celd and friendless world. And so he makes his 
last will; the legacy is not silver or gold, the executioners have his raiment 
and his spirit goes to his Father. It is only his love that he can leave. 

1. The Beloved Disciple. To this one he bequeaths his mother rather 
than to those brethren who had deserted him. It is spiritual sympathy 
that he gives her in this new son, the “Virgin Mother to the virgin- 
souled.” Not to the rigid and Puritanical James, but to the loving John, 
he commits the treasure of his mother’s love. More than a mere shelter, 
he provides her a heart as well. And John was no effeminate boy, but 
a strong, vigorous and manly man. With whom could she talk about her 
Crucified Son as freely as with that friend who had lain on the bosom 
of Jesus and most clearly divined his thought No wonder that John, 
under the influence of the Virgin Mother, became the evangelistic theo- 
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logian of the Incarnation, not for Jews, Greeks or Romans, but for the 
church universal. 

2. The Mournful Mother. A picture dear to art is that of the Mater 
dolorosa, That Latin hymn Stabat Mater has entered many liturgies and 
nearly all hymnals. With her, since she heard the pathetic prophecy of 
Simeon in his Nunc Dimittis, love and pain had kept company al! her 
life. No other mother ever had a child so strangely born and so dearly 
loved; and yet the sword had entered her heart from the beginning. The 
human relationship of her Son has been giving way to the Divine rela. 
tionship. Now, all is ended and he gives her a son in his place. She is 
now beginning to feel the first frosts of age, being probably fifty years old 
or more. Perhaps Jesus could have made Mary the mistress of an empire, 
but he gives her a better place. He builds for her not a throne, nor a 
shrine, but a home. He may have seen her strength failing as she gazed 
on his crucifixion and spared her the last agonies. 

3. The Suffering Saviour. He breaks one by one all human ties, for 
he must die alone. What a glimpse into the heart of Jesus! His perfect 
manhood is the best proof of his Divinity. Compare this with the death 
of Socrates, when his wife, Xantippe, cries, “This is the last time you will 
ever talk with your friends or they with you,” and he responds quietly, 
“Let someone take her home,” and goes on in a cool discussion on pleasure 
and pain. Our Saviour’s heart is also a heart of flesh. Thus he has given 
a new sacredness to our human relationships. He has left the mark of 
the Cross on both maternal and filial love and has stamped both as the 
King’s own. 

Learn from Mary and John how sorrow may be borne and strength 
from the Cross come to all our pain. Learn from Jesus Christ that love 
is stronger than death and feel his perfect sympathy with all bereavement. 

Home! it is a magic word, best and dearest. The last human act of 
our Lord was to provide a home for his mother. While the storm of the 
world hisses and yells about him, he is surrounding her with the peace 
and care of a home. And he goes to build homes for all who are his own. 
“I go to prepare a place for you.” 





THE ARENA 


HAS HE THE HOLY GRAIL? 


THERE are practically twelve expeditions, representing seven nations, 
exploring the Holy Land for relics of biblical times. Hence it is not to be 
wondered at that somebody, some time, somewhere makes an absurd un- 
earthing and often an impossible discovery. This is probably so with 
respect to the cup at present closely guarded in Manchester, England, 
under the contention that it may be the actual cup that Christ drank 
from at the last supper—the Holy Grail of legend—and literature. 

The cup was found in the Crimea by a German archeologist and has 
been acquired by Dr. James Rendel Harris, curator of manuscripts at the 
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John Rylands Library, Manchester. Doctor Harris, a former professor 
at Haverford and Oberlin Colleges and at Johns Hopkins University, is 
considered one of the most distinguished archeologists. 

It has been proven that the cup is of first-ccentury manufacture. 
Doctor Harris, among other distinguished archeologists, it is contended, 
advances the possibility that the cup, if not the actual one from which 
Christ drank and which he passed around among the disciples, is at least 
one of those from which the disciples drank at the last supper. 

The cup was made at a Sidon glass factory. It is roughly three inches 
high and two and one half inches in diameter. It is golden yellow crystal, 
and holds nearly half a pint. It was broken in transit to England, but 
has since been repaired. 

Here we disturb the discovery with doubt as to whether this cup is 
what it is purported to be. There are six other cups similar to this one 
and one of tham happens to be harbored at present in the Ohio Museum, 
at Toledo, in our own country. But what causes experts to attach tre- 
mendous importance and possibly too much importance to this new one, 
is the Greek inscription on it, in raised letters, evidently put on when the 
glass was molded in clay. 

The Holy Grail, however, is commonly believed to have had a Greek 
inscription on it, and this cup has it, but one that matches the words, 
“Wherefore art thou come?” that Christ, according to Matthew in the 
Scriptures, addressed to Judas after the last supper. 

Translated into modern English, the inscription on the cup is, “What 
are you here for? Be merry!” 

The experts’ theory is that Christ saw these words on the cup at 
the last supper, and remembered the same and spoke ironically to Judas 
when the false disciple came to betray him to the multitude. 

However, all this is of the extreme height of imagination, and other 
archeologists contend that the cup could not be accepted as that used by 
Christ, or even used at the last supper in the light of this knowledge. 

Of course proof of any sort is impossible, since the history of the cup 
is unknown between the time of its manufacture and the time it was 
found in the Crimea. Moreover, there is but ground for conjecture only, 
based on the coincidence of the inscription and the words Christ used 
to Judas, but probably even this was a common inscription used in those 
days somewhat like a toast, but hardly establishing the claim of such 


discovery. 
ny Henry CHARLES SUTER. 


Marion, Mass. 





THE WITNESS OF THE SPIRIT 


A sussect which is of much interest to the writer and ought to be 
helpful to all Christians is that of the “Witness of the Spirit” or “As- 
surance of Salvation.” We plainly notice in our study of this doctrine 
that men possessing a real experience of regeneration do not agree in their 
interpretation of the scriptural] teaching on this subject. 
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Mr. Wesley clearly says we are to find in our consciousness two Wit. 
nesses—one from the Holy Spirit and one from the “fruit of the Spirit" — 
to our adoption. Doctor Miley in his theology teaches there are two Wit. 
nesses but claims we do not differentiate between them in our conscious. 
ness. According to his view the Witness of the Holy Spirit and the Wit. 
ness of our spirit are so united that we feel but one persuasion of our 
acceptance. We know the Holy Spirit is witnessing with us because the 
Bible so teaches. 

Rev. Jonathan Edwards insists that “the Witness of the Spirit” 
is not a persuasion, but rather, Love to God. He clearly is not in accord 
with Mr. Wesley. With his deep religious experience it is quite certain 
he possessed “the Witness of the Spirit,” without recognizing it as such 
a witness. Professor Sheldon appears to be in harmony with the view of 
Jonathan Edwards. Doctor Miley clearly shows us that the “Witness of 
the Spirit” and “fruit” are two different operations of the Spirit. Rey. 
Jonathan Edwards seems to cali the “fruit of the Spirit’* “the Witness of 
the Spirit.” This certainly is contrary to the teaching of Mr. Wesley. 

Another important thought is advocated by Doctor Miley and is truly 
scriptural, namely, the “fruit of the Spirit” does not spring from the 
“Witness of the Spirit,” as many teach, but from Regeneration. After a 
study of the subject, comparing the views of different Christian scholars, 
we feel obliged to accept the view that, as a rule, we do not separate the 
two Witnesses in our consciousness. 


Waterville, Vt. 


WILi1aM L. Braprorp. 





A MATCHLESS PICTURE OF AN IDEAL CHRISTIAN MINISTER 


Ir is pretty generally conceded by students of literature that Les 
Misérables is perhaps the greatest work of fiction in our language. The 
portrait which Mr. Hugo gives us in this book of his ideal Christian min- 
ister—Mpyriel, Bishop of Digne—is the most discriminating and beautiful 
picture we have ever seen. 

He came to his parish as a poor man. The parsonage assigned to him 
was a palace adjoining a hospital; but he transferred himself to the hos- 
pital and the patients went into the palace. Wealth had little meaning 
to him save as a means to charity. 

In his visits he was mild and indulgent, and preached less than he 
talked. He was as much at home in the cottage out on the hills as under 
his own roof. He had a saving sense of humor; but his jesting was mild 
and almost always contained a serious meaning. His conversation was 
affable and when he laughed it was with the unaffected laugh of the 
schoolboy. 

In preaching he used the dialect of the common people. He did not 
seek far for his models and illustrations, but drew his similes from the 
immediate neighborhood, and spoke paternally. When examples were 
Jacking he invented parables going straight to the spot, with few flourishes 
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and many pictures, with the simple and persuasive eloquence of his 
Teacher. 

To the felon and the fallen he was tender as a child. When Jean 
Valjean called at his door after he had been turned away from every 
other he said, “You needed not to have told me who you were. This is not 
my house but Jesus Christ's. This door does not want him who enters 
to bear a name but to bear a sorrow.” 

The best they had in the house was placed on a white linen table 
and he supped with this vagabond as if he were his curate. He did not 
ask him where he came from, did not do any lecturing or moralizing, or 
make any allusions, deeming the best pity to abstain from touching a 
raw spot in the soul, and to divert him by treating him in the ordinary 
way. After the evening meal and a kindly visit he was shown to the best 
room in the dwelling. 

When the officers returned with Jean Valjean and the silverware 
which he had stolen from him during the night the Bishop, in order to 
shield him from the penalty, assuming them to have been given to him, 
asked him why he did not take the candlesticks also. When the officers 
had released him and they were alone again the Bishop said to him, 
“Jean Valjean, my brother, you no longer belong to evil but to good. It 
is your soul I have bought of you. I redeem it and offer it to God.” 
Following these words the heart of Jean Valjean seemed to burst like a 
drum, and he wept for the first time in twenty years. As he wept a new 
life dawned. His heart, hardened by sin, and embittered by injustices, 
was softened and melted by unexpected treatment, overwhelmed by kind- 
ness and love. 

According to the social philosophy of the Bishop the guilty one is 
usually not the one sinning but he who fosters the darkness. Society is 
guilty when conditions were permitted which breed crime and when in- 
struction is not free. The shade produces the fungus and the product of 
environment answers to its kind. 

To the bereaved he was an admirable comforter. He knew how to sit 
down and wait in silence during long spells beside the man who had lost 
his mate or the mother bereft of her darling. He did not try to efface 
suffering sorrow by oblivion, but to enlarge it and dignify it by hope. 
He told them to look for their departed in the heavens. He tried to con- 
sole the desperate mourner by showing him the resigned in spirit, and 
to transform the grief which stares into a new-made grave into that 
which is enlightened by dwelling on a star. 

In brief, he made friends of all by common fellowship, led to peni- 
tence by kindness, looking not for defects but for divinity, persuaded by 
love, preached by his life and comforted by pointing to God. 

Perhaps the modern minister might add some colors to this picture, 
but the writer would not dare attempt it lest he mar the portrait. There 
are other types of ministers who are needed, beautiful and heroic in 
character, but the men Mr. Hugo hag described are the real ministering 
angels of heaven and earth, messengers of kindness and comfort who are 
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so much needed ia this old world of tragedy and sorrow. Kindness jg 
love in action and, love, after all, is that which most often breaks the harg 
heart and wins the life for God. 
“What is the real good? 
I asked in musing mood. 
Order, said the law court; 
Knowledge, said the school; 
Truth, said the wise man; 
Pleasure, said the fool; 
Love, said the maiden; 
Beauty, said the page; 
Freedom, said the dreamer; 
Home, said the sage; 
Fame, said the soldier; 
Equity, said the seer; 
Spoke my heart full sadly, 
‘The answer is not here.’ 
Then within my bosom 
Softly this I heard, 
‘Each heart holds the secret! 
Kindness is the word.’” 
—John Boyle O'Reilly. 
Lee RALPH PHIPPs. 


Kennerdell, Pa. 


THE POSTERS ON CHINESE WALLS 


Tue city of Wuchang, China, just across the Yangtze River from 
Hankow, was taken by the Southern army October 10, after a forty-day 
siege. The following is a very free translation of some of the posters 
used in the Wuhan cities, made by Miss Russell and Miss Tsao, of the 
Y. W. C. A. staff, during the time when conditions in Wuchang made it 
impossible to carry on regular work: 

“An appeal to people within the city who have been through the 
siege to be careful about eating; do not begin immediately to eat hard 
rice again, but still continue to eat soft rice and gradually get into the 
hard rice diet to avoid sickness.” 

Up to this time to see a soldier was like a rat seeing a cat. You were 
so afraid you couldn’t run fast. If you couldn’t escape you could only 
pitifully say, “Most Exalted Sir.” But the time of fear is over now. “We 
soldiers are from the factories, fields, shops and schools. Because we were 
oppressed we joined the army. We and you, though our clothes are differ- 
ent (uniforms), have the same spirit. We are not ‘most exalted sir.’ 
We're your soldier friends.” 

A poster to the Store Clerks’ Union of Wuchang declares, “We 
store clerks ought to organize ourselves and help the government. We 
have suffered; we have inherited oppression from the employers; we work 
fifteen hours a day, and our wages are only a few dollars. (Not more 
than ten) a month, and the employers can dismiss us at will; also, they 
are unwilling to jet us study. The apprentices suffer even more; they 
come from poor homes which put them out to work; for three years 
they work without pay; and their work is carrying water, tending babies 
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and running errands; it is not human. We ought to organize to be free 
to speak out. We ought to strive with our employers to get rid of these 
sufferings. 

Woman’s Movement of Hupah—We women of Hupah for several 
thousand years have suffered under political, economic and legal op- 
pression. Propriety, ethics and all sorts of social customs and habits 
have bound us. Long ago we lost our rights as humans. From whom 
has this suffering come? It was because we ourselves didn’t apply our- 
selves, we didn’t know how to unite and strive, and fight for our rights 
as humans. Fellow women, this is our chance to seek equality and free- 
dom. A thousand times over we don’t want to lose this opportunity. 
Fellow women, in this great meeting of welcome and joy we must use 
our strength, set up our groups, and add to our strivings.” 

Among the mottoes on posters addressed to Fellow Women are the 
following: “Decide upon women’s property rights. Spread the law against 
foot binding. Widen the movement for the education of country women. 
Establish a woman’s law school. Set up penalties for selling women and 
taking secondary wives. Freedom of marriage and divorce, and set up 
public institutions for poor children.” 

Handbills to various groups called attention to the material con- 
dition of the people: “Our common enemy, militarism, has already been 
done away with, and we have got rid of grafting officials. We, however, 
wapt you to think about the immediate calamities. There are two kinds; 
one is the adversities we get from men, and one is the natural calam- 
ities. Now we have got rid of militarism, and we have cleaned up Hupah, 
and we can say the adversities we suffer from men are put out. But 
think about last year’s and this year’s drought; for a thousand around 
there were not even bark, grass nor roots to eat, ten thousand times 
worse than grafting officials, and ten thousand times worse than the 
hunger during the recent siege of Wuchang; even up to now no one has 
undertaken to manage irrigation and repair the great damage of this 
locality. The floods of two years ago and of this summer were like the 
sea, like black night falling on us, killing men in the midst of their 
dreams; houses and implements were scattered; those who escaped death 
had neither food, clothes nor dwelling. Still, no one has gone out to 
repair the waterways and dikes and help us in this great calamity. 

“Fellow men—the adversities of man are done away with and we 
are glad of that. Natural calamities haven’t gone; the danger is still 
great. We won’t discuss droughts—just speak about floods. The dikes 
of the Han and Yangtze River districts are already broken beyond recog- 
nition; the winter is soon here, the people are scattered to east and west 
because of war; the suffering lies before our eyes; we don’t need to speak 
of it, but how about next year? What will they wear? Fellow citizens, 
don’t you feel the officials and the people of the province ought not to 
allow any delay? Go on the principle of, ‘In peace, think of danger!’” 

FRaNces GARSIDE. 

New York City, 
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BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


PUBLIC WORSHIP IN THE BIBLE 


Tue Holy Scriptures, used by the Christian Church of to-day as an 
important part of public worship, contains many references to the sacri- 
ficial and devotional services both of Hebrew and of early Christian his. 
tory. The largest book in this sacred library is the Hebrew Hymnal, called 
the Book of Psalms. The record here given is not wholly based upon the 
biblical narration but also from early traditional records such as the 
Talmud, Josephus, etc. No special order of service can be detailed of the 
primitive sacrifice preceding its concentration in the Temple service, as 
commanded in Deuteronomy and instituted by King Josiah. 

I. Tempte Worsuir. One very interesting element is a collection of 
hymns, called the Pilgrim Psalms (120 to 134), or the Songs of Ascent, 
which probably were used by the pilgrims on their way to Jerusalem, end- 
ing with what may be a priestly benediction (Psalm 134), as they enter 
the sanctuary on reaching Jerusalem. 

The temple worship was primarily sacrificial, conducted by successive 
groups of priests. Besides these were the subordinate Levites who were 
serving officials. There were also sacred doorkeepers, musicians, and 
others. These minor officials prepared shewbread, incense, conducted 
psalmody and played instruments of music. Many references to these 
can be found in the introductions to the Psalms, in the Chronicles, and 
elsewhere in the Old Testament. 

There were daily offerings, special Sabbath festivals, and observances 
of the high feasts of the sacred calendar, the culmination of which was 
the Day of Atonement, on which alone the High Priest entered the Holy 
of Holies. Something like the following list was the general order of 
worship in the temple: 

1. Preliminary was the slaughter of the sacrificial victim. 2. The 
sacrificial offering accompanied by the spreading of incense. 3. Greetings 
from the priests to each other, “It is well; All is well!” 4. Recital of the 
Shema, that sacred creed, as found in Deuteronomy 6. 4-9; 11. 31-41. This 
was probably followed by the Ten Commandments. 5. Praise and thanks- 
giving. 6. A priestly benediction—Numbers 6. 24-26 (which could well be 
used to-day), with the people’s response: “Blessed be the Lord God of 
Israel from Everlasting to Everlasting.” These services seem to have 
been ended rather than begun with the Psalm of the Day. 

II. SynacocuE Worsuir. After the Babylonian Exile, the Jews estab 
lished local religious and educational institutions, called synagogues, very 
much the same as our other Greek word ecclesia, meaning assembly, con- 
gregation. The order of worship did not include sacrifice as that in the 
temple, but did add the important element of instruction. The order was 
probably somewhat like the following: 

1. Reciting the Shema. 2. Prayers. 3. The Law. 4. The Prophets. 
5. The Expositions (the teacher stood as he read the Law and the Proph- 
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ets, but sat as he delivered his address). Many of the synagogue prayers 
ended with that word of worship now universally used, Amen. 

(This word, Amen, is recorded in Luke 6 times, in Matthew 30, in 
Mark 13, and in John 25 times; not always, however, in worship. It is 
not an oath but a superlative affirmation.) 

Ill. Curist1aN Worsurp. It is quite certain that the Early Church, 
born at Pentecost, did not hold formal services such as we do to-day. 
Doubtless the Jerusalem Church and many others continued to join both 
in temple and synagogue worship, but did also come together in household 
gatherings for common worship and the Lord’s Supper. See Acts 2. 42, 46. 
In Acts 4. 23-31, we have a beautiful picture of one of those meetings, end- 
ing in a mighty outpouring of the Spirit of God. 

The Charismata, or gifts of the Spirit, was the main source of the 
religious meetings of the Christians a little later. All worship was wholly 
free and spontaneous, wrought by the impulse and inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit. It was not unlike the modern testimony meetings held in 
early Methodism and even now. In Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians 
we have a description of these services by Paul, who discloses both the ex- 
cellencies and the faults of this free worship. The gift of tongues of 
minor value seems to have found major use. So Paul places his emphasis 
on the prophetic element, saying that “the spirit of the prophets are sub- 
ject unto the prophets,” and also condemns lack of order by saying, “for 
God is not the God of confusion but of peace.” This principle, set forth 
by the great apostle to the Gentiles, had far-reaching consequences and 
unquestionably led to a more regular order of services in the church. In 
1 Cor. 14. 26-33, we see a certain outline of the various portions of the 
common worship, psalm, teaching, revelation, tongue, interpretation. 
And Paul certainly looks upon music as a spiritual element in worship; 
he describes those “filled with the Spirit” as “speaking one to another with 
psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs, singing and making melody in your 
hearts unto the Lord.” Eph. 5. 19. 

While it is difficult to frame a special order of worship used in the 
apostolic age, the New Testament has many passages pointing to some 
portions of worship. Here are some: Acts 4. 24-30; 1 Tim. 3. 16; Rev. 
4. 8-11; 12. 10-12, and many others. There are also liturgic passages, not 
only the Lord’s Prayer, but also that liturgic addition to it given in Mat- 
thew, “For thine is the kingdom, the power and the glory, forever and 
ever. Amen.” Likewise in Matthew only is given the full present form 
for baptism. There are also New Testament poems, such as the Canticles 
of the Incarnation (Benedictus, Magnificat, Gloria in Excelsis, Nunc 
Dimittis) and also bits of hymns such as this: 

Awake, thou that sleepest. 


Arise from thy deadness, 
And Christ shall shine on thee. 


As the Christian Church ceased to be Jewish and Gentile separately, 
but catholic in the universal sense, some order of worship grew up. Pliny 
tells of their meeting for prayer and for singing of hymns in Bithynia, 
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But perhaps the fullest account of such worship is that by Justin Mar. 
tyr in his First Apology, an extract of which is given in this issue of the 
Review in the “Symposium Concerning Public Worship.” Before the end 
of the Ante-Nicene period liturgies concerning the Holy Communion be. 
gan to be quite elaborately prepared. Christianity did not go back to the 
sacrificial temple worship but forward to a use of literature, music and 
art as the sacramental outward forms of an inward spiritual meaning. 





FOREIGN OUTLOOK 
CHRIST IN THE MEXICAN CONGRESS 


[EprrortaL Proem.—We do not usually publish in the Mernopisr 
Review any previously printed or syndicated matter. But the following 
address, which was delivered before the Mexican Congress by one of its 
leading statesmen, is certainly one of supreme significance. Can ovr 
United States government, which rarely hears such a religious speech by 
any political leader, still continue to meddle with Mexican affairs in purely 
commercial interest? This address we are copying from “Mexico,” the 
official organ of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Mexico, which intro- 
duced this prophetic speech with the first paragraph given here. | 

Mexican Congress is still in session and will continue until the first 
of the year. To be living in Mexico City these days is like walking the 
streets of Cwesarea in the time of Paul. Such is the hunger and thirst 
after God that eight hundred Bibles were sold here in four days! This 
same Jesus that lifted empires off their hinges and turned the stream of 
centuries out of its channel still governs the ages and walks in unexpected 
places. We find him in the Mexican Senate. This tremendous message of 
Jesus was not heard in a Methodist camp meeting but was delivered like 
a bolt out of the blue in the Chamber of Deputies. Friends, for His sake 
and in His name, will you pray for Mexico? 


Mexican ConGrRESS REPORTS 


The president of the Chamber of Deputies, Deputy Antonio Diaz Soto 
y Gama, has the floor. 

Mr. Diaz Soto y Gama: I shall close my discourse and I wish to open 
it by honoring that holy name which the church has forgotten—namely, 
Jesus the Christ. (Applause.) And in naming his name I am certain that 
I have the sympathy and hearty indorsement of each member of this au- 
gust body. . . . The thinking men of this assembly and the thinking men 
of Mexico believe in and love the Christ. There is nothing... I know 
of nothing . . . we know of nothing more beautiful, more revolutionary, 
more moving, more holy, or more progressive than the gospel of 
Ghrist.... 

As a Christian, I agree with my fellow deputy, Mr. Cerisola, in many 
things, but I do not agree that the present revolutionary tendencies aim 
at the unchristianization of Mexico. The revolutionary party would like 
to see all Catholics become Christian once more, and we ourselves would 
like to be better Christians. We who constitute the revolutionary party 
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would rise above our past failures—for along with the great things we 
have done we have sinned—and there is but one Person who can save us, 
namely, Jesus our Lord! Oh, would that the revolutionary party had the 
courage to raise high his banner! 

I would place our faith and our future in the hands of the matcliless 
and irreproachable Christ—the Axis of our present civilization. For he, 
and he alone, can save us from present corruption... . 

To-morrow I shall be told that we are not theologians and that we 
should not inject religious dogmas into the discussions of this political 
body. I am offering you no religious dogmas—lI only offer you the 
Christ. 

Never before have I trembled on mounting this rostrum. In speaking 
as I do, I am impelled by a higher will than my own. And I dare speak 
only because I have made a serious and exhaustive study of the present 
situation. That this debate will and should provoke a theological crisis, 
I do not doubt. Let them say to-morrow in the streets that this man Soto 
y Gama is a bandit, a highwayman, a blasphemer who takes upon his 
lips the name of Jesus. It matters not! ... We must prove that we be- 
lieve in and love the Christ and his program. . 

Gentlemen, I do not agree with Mr. Trevino that the future of Mexico 
and the future of humanity depends upon the solution of the economic 
problem. The problem of Mexico, as of the world, is the problem of rais- 
ing our moral standards. Who does not recognize the disastrous moral 
condition in which we now find ourselves? The tide of immorality which 
is flooding the world has reached us too. Yes, gentlemen, our revolution- 
ary party is also corrupt. Even as the Russian revolutionists have their 
ulecerous defects, so have we. And, my friends, I profoundly believe that 
only the humble Nazarene can save us. Only as we fill our minds and 
souls with his teachings and his love can we fulfill our mission! ... 
Morality alone is not sufficient. Christ, and only Christ, is the solution to 
this problem. . 

Here, then, I take my stand as a sincere Christian. And if some 
shall say: “My skeptic friend, why have you turned Christian so sud- 
denly?” I can only answer, “The sorrow and suffering of my people have 
brought me back to the feet of my Saviour. .. .” 

So, gentlemen, unhesitatingly and fearlessly, I demand that we raise 
high the banner of Christ. Let us remind ourselves that Jesus came into 
this world not only to help the rich but also to save and heal the poor, the 
sick, the halt, the maimed, and the blind! If Christ should return to earth 
to<lay, he would take his stand with us. Let us, then, make him the 
Captain of our fate. 
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OUR BOOKSHELF 


The Spirit of Worship. Its Forms and Manifestations in the Christian 
‘Churches. With an additional essay on Catholicity, Eastern, Roman 
and Evangelical. By Frieprich Hemer. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $2. 


SEVERAL recent books on worship deplore the lack of it in Protestant. 
ism. But they are weak in the historical background needed for an ade. 
quate consideration of the subject. How could the values of worship be 
recovered and adapted to our needs? How could we retain all that is 
good in Christian individualism and enrich it by tightening the nexys 
with Christian fellowship? It is by discovering and practicing the unity 
in diversity in worship which is the centrai function of the Christian 
Church. The mystical communion with Christ enjoyed by every believer 
implies fellowship with the whole community of believers. We must then 
first understand the liturgical forms of worship before they could be 
appreciated, assimilated: and superseded by other forms more appropriate 
to our situation. « 

This preliminary work of understanding is made possible by Heiler’s 
volume. The son of a Roman Catholic, he left the communion of his 
father because its institutionalism of law and force suppressed spiritual 
initiative. Unlike most converts he still finds many worthy elements in 
the Roman Church. He rejoices in the freedom of Protestantism but is 
keenly aware of its serious limitations. He is impressed by the flexibility 
of the Eastern Church, which subordinates ethical values to worship, but 
this arrangement has exposed it to undesirable weaknesses. The Prot- 
estant evangelical type magnifies the gospel of forgiveness but its liberty 
has tended toward an arid rationalism. Anglicanism has certain advan- 
tages, which are counterbalanced by as many disadvantages. So also 
with Quaker worship and the evangelistic services of certain Christian 
sects. 

Heiler has seen all these types at work. With profound sympathy he 
concedes that every one has its own values. But may it not be possible 
to reach a synthesis of worship which shall preserve the worthy charac- 
teristics of every type? Liberal Protestantism has no future because it is 
lacking in the spirit of worship which was the essential factor in the life 
of the Apostolic Church. “Never again in the history of the Christian 
Church, or of religion in general, has the life of worship revealed such 
power, such depth and fruitfulness as in the earliest Christian times” 
(42). Nor is there much hope from catastrophic Protestantism with its 
dismal outlook. The renaissance of Evangelical Christianity is -to be 
sought in the revival of the Catholic spirit inspired by love to Christ and 
His Cross (185, 194). 

Rigid Protestants may conclude that Heiler is begging the question 
of worship. Indeed, some of his countrymen in Germany view his pro 
posals with suspicion. But surely there is some via media. It would be 
presumptuous to say that it is finally offered in this volume, and yet Heiler 
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is looking in the right direction. He is holding out an olive branch, The 
pook is to be read carefully because of its fine spirit, its thorough his- 


1 learning, its constructive note. 
tories Oscak L. JOSEPH. 


Knowing the Bible. By Raymonp C. Knox. Pp. 277. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

The Scriptures in the Making. By Anicam Pearce. Pp. 205. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2. 


“UNDERSTANDEST thou what thou readest?” So the eunuch questioned 
Philip. That inquiry if made to-day to many bibliolators would discover 
much ignorance. The Bible needs to be carefully studied rather than care- 
lessly read, as is done by those who simply try to find their shallow reli- 
gious ideals in it. 

Doctor Knox, who is the chaplain of Columbia University, has written 
a textbook which is up to date in its scholarship, but firm in its sense of 
the religious value of the Holy Scriptures. The historical criticism which 
is able to outline the literary sources of the various books of the Bible 
and therefore to discover the progressive element in divine revelation, is 
the only satisfactory answer to those alleged discoveries by Thomas 
Paine and others of contradictions in the Holy Book. To see that the 
Hexateuch has compiled the legal codes of all Hebrew history just as the 
Psalms is a compiled hymnbook solves a host of difficult problems. The 
highest value of this work, however, is in its educational methods. 

Besides the first general introduction to both the Old and the New 
Testament, a brief outline introduction is given to each book of the Bible 
(arranged in chronological order), followed by a Question Outline which 
if followed will compel the student to personally dig into the text and 
make his own discoveries of its meaning. Accompanying each are sug- 
gested reference readings in a choice bibliographical list of books con- 
cerning the Bible. Those who study the Scriptures this way are in little 
danger of losing their Christian faith, and their discovery of the great 
human element in it will make it appear not less but more divine. Doctor 
Knox wisely accepts the Fourth Gospel as built upon the memoranda of 
an eye witness, the apostle John, just as the First Gospel got its name 
from the Logia of Matthew, upon which it is based. This is one example 
of many similar cases in which he has not allowed himself to be shaken 
by extreme rationalism in criticism. 

Abigail Pearce teaches literature in the Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege. Her book, while in general agreement with the conclusions of the 
other, is a special emphasis of the Bible as literature. She outlines the 
evolution of a book, showing how it grew, giving the archeological testi- 
mony of the spade, and at last shows the romance of manuscripts and of 
the various important English versions. To know the beauty of the 
Bible this way will also increase its spiritual significance. 

These critical methods will not weaken but strengthen faith. 
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Providence, Prayer and Power. By Witsurk Fisk TILLert. Nashville: 
The Cokesbury Press. 


In Providence, Prayer, and Power Doctor Tillett has joined together 
three themes that are closely related to each other and that gain each 
from the association with the others in this study. Religion is vitally con. 
cerned with God at the point where God touches his world, and to that 
point this volume turns our attention. 

The problem of providence and prayer is especially urgent in our day. 
What room is there for God in the world if we reduce both the world of 
nature without us and the world of the life within to an inevitable succes 
sion of events fixed by inescapable and unchangeable law? How can reli. 
gion live if it have not a God who makes a difference, a God who is related 
to our life not just as a vague atmosphere nor yet as abstract principle or 
impersonal world order, but as One who cares for us and is carrying out 
high ends for our good? What we need, in the wonderful Old Testament 
phrase, is a living God. 

These are the questions that Doctor Tillett discusses and upon them he 
brings to bear the resources of scholarship, the fruits of wide reading, 
and the fine spirit of candor which mark his earlier work on “The Paths 
That Lead to God.” The relation of providence and prayer is not so hap- 
pily stated on page three, where we read that providence “concerns God's 
government of the world” and “prayer, whatever else it may be, is man’s 
divinely appointed method of governing God.” Perhaps the desire for 
antithesis misled here, for the author’s later discussion makes perfectly 
plain the meaning of prayer as first of all submission to God and reverent 
trust in him. We see there how prayer, true prayer, is that response of 
man to God without which God cannot accomplish his highest work of 
providence in the realm of human affairs. “Prayer is the offering up of 
our desires to God for things agreeable to his will,” while providence 
concerns God’s care and government in relation to his world to the end 
that his will may be carried out. The divine deed and the human attitude 
are both needed. 

The “power” discussed by the author is divine power working in and 
through men. “When God’s providence and men’s prayers work in har- 
mony and are directed to the same definite end, the resultant is a moral 
and spiritual power, a force and effect in bringing things.to pass.” The 
“power,” then, that men may expect is not some general endowment for 
our emotional and individual satisfaction; it is always power as related 
to God’s ends and as contingent upon man’s attitude. So the theme of 
power is related to providence and prayer. 

The discussion of providence takes up first the biblical illustrations 
and ideas. The Christian conception is defined as related to natural law. 
Very helpful is the discussion which points out the mistake of looking 
for God’s providence only in the unusual and exceptional. Archbishop 
Whately’s comment is quoted, made to the man who told of the remark- 
able providence which had secured the escape of a friend from a burning 
vessel when all others perished. “I know of a more remarkable case than 
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that; a friend of mine crossed the ocean, and not only he, but all on board 
escaped; indeed, God did not even permit the ship to catch on fire.” 

One may be permitted to question the exact form of the distinction 
made between miracle and providence, however, when it is asserted that 
a miracle “is accomplished without the necessary use of natural and 
ordinary means,” whiie in providence we have the “use of the laws of 
nature or of human agencies.” Must we determine upon the exclusion 
of natural means before we conclude upon such an action of God as may 
be called miracle? Can we be dogmatic as to the way in which a miracle 
is wrought? Doctor Tillett does, however, bring out finely the divine 
meaning of the natural order in his discussion of both providence and 
prayer. 

The fine spiritual qualities of this volume appear especially in con- 
nection with the discussion of prayer. The quotations in which the book 
abounds are especially interesting in this section. Petition is not ex- 
cluded, but “the lowest and crudest notion concerning prayer is that it 
consists in asking God for things.” Prayer concerning material things 
is not excluded, but it is not this kind of prayer that the Bible chiefly 
illustrates and emphasizes. The order of nature is the expression of 
God’s will and way, and our main reliance must be upon this. 

One may well inquire here whether our doctrine of prayer would 
not gain if it were considered always in relation to the larger matter of 
worship. For our praying is so often at fault because its center of concern 
is the self and its desires, and because the desires are not what they 
should be. The center of worship, on the other hand, is God. Our great- 
est need is often not the answer of our prayers but their transformation, 
and it is worship that stills the hot desires of selfish interest, that reveals 
the real good and quickens into life the longing for it. In his discussion 
of The Prayers of the New Testament, Four Kinds of Prayer, and The 
Spirituality of Prayer, Doctor Tillett deals most helpfully with this 
matter of the quality of prayer. 

Written by a scholar, this volume is not for scholars especially, but 
for those, ministers and people alike, who wish guidance in the matter 
of Christian thinking concerning prayer and providence in relation to 
their own life. 


Garrett Biblical Institute. 


Harris FRANKLIN RALL, 





FUNDAMENTALISM AND MODERNISM 
The Basis of Christian Faith. By Froyp E. Hamitton. Pp. 335. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2.25. 
Discovering Jesus. By Witt1amM G. BALLENTYNE. Pp. 90. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $1. 
Modernist Fundamentalism. By J. R. P. Scitater. Pp. 114. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $1.25. 


Tus first volume, written by a professor of the Bible Union Christian 
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College in Korea, is the most elaborate of the three in its defensive atti. 
tude. He is a quite intense fundamentalist, and therefore, like most of 
those, he builds more upon doctrine than upon experience. This mission. 
ary is undoubtedly a deeply pious man, yet one fears that if his students 
accept his conception of the basis, they will lose their religion as they 
learn more first hand about the Bible, science and history. While he 
evidently does not like evolution, he has sense enough to allow that some 
theistic statement of it does not necessarily contradict the creative state 
ment in Genesis. He places an emphasis on the inerrancy of Scripture ang 
upon the predictive element in prophecy, but one can easily show that 
the Bible itself in the teachings of Jesus, the Gospel of John, the Epistles 
of Paul and especially the Hebrews, does not hold either its teachings, its 
history or its prophecy in that sense. He fervently denies the doctrinal 
difficulties of the Bible, but seems to think that the Christian doctrines 
in the form he holds them can be found there. While he recognizes Chris. 
tian experience, he does not give it due emphasis as an element in reli- 
gious knowledge. Here is a truly holy man with a large general scholar. 
ship which has no first-hand critical basis, who keeps sitting on the guide 
post, rather than using it to travel on the road. Here are many gems, 
mixed with cheap pebbles. Some day this good man will face the Living 
Lord with a crown formed of the gems with his poor pebbles all left behind. 

The second book comes from a far abler type of mind but would 
probably be more dangerous if read by untrained religious thinkers. 
Doctor Ballentyne is a far left Modernist. While he is absolutely right 
in condemning dogma as “metaphysical, theological, polytheistic, ritual- 
istic, ascetic, monkish, ecclesiastical, sectarian, tyrannical, inquisitorial,” 
his constant indictment of the Gospel of Saint John as unrealistic and 
speculative is utterly false. To see only the Jesus of the synoptic Gos- 
pels has led to a Judaistic Christianity which can only see the crass out- 
ward form of apocalyptic symbolism; to read John is to find ithe real 
spiritual significance of the metaphors used by Jesus as we read of “life, 
light, birth, bread, water, blood, sheep, wine, and so on.” While we may 
agree with this writer, that it is not something about Jesus which is 
essential to salvation, yet saving faith does not have to do with any 
propositions but with a person. Its essence is trust and loyalty. This 
brief but brilliant book may be well read by anyone who knows Jesus 
well enough to reject the metaphysics of Ballentyne. 

Modernist Fundamentalism, by the minister of Old Saint Andrew's 
Church, Toronto, is also a very brief book, but it is a middle-of-theroad 
discussion in a popular but worthwhile form. This preacher is both 
essential and progressive in his theology. He can say “Boo!” to the bogey 
which some folks have created, called “higher criticism,” and banishes 
from spiritual vision these scarecrows of thought. So you need not worry 
about critical study of Scripture. And so he sanely discusses The Bible 
as Authority, The Bible as the Written Christ, The Bible as the Rule of 
Faith and Practice, The Use of the Bible, and The Final Authority, which 
is religious experience, which is a first-hand knowledge of God in Christ. 
He recognizes that such a noble and fundamentally orthodox man as Alex- 
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ander Whyte was a true Modernist, but also asserts that “the most 
earnest evangelic forces | have known have all, without exception, ac- 
cepted the modern point of view.” 

It will be quite safe to read the first two of these volumes, which keep 
pointing the first to the extreme right, the second to the far left, if one 
keeps going forward on the middle of the road with the third of these 
teachers. 

Another book, reviewed elsewhere in this issue, is of the highest 
worth as to this current problem. It.is The Practice of the Principles 
of Jesus, by William P. King, a Southern Methodist. 


John Wyclif. A Study of the English Medieval Church. By Hersert 
B. WorkMAN, D.Litt., D.D. New York: Oxford University Press. 
Two volumes. $12.50. 


Tue early period of the Middle Ages, from the eleventh to the end 
of the thirteenth century, witnessed the establishment of the Papacy and 
the triumph of the church. The official verdict pronounced that the age 
had reached a state of perfection. But the utterances of Robert Grosseteste, 
Bishop of Lincoln, and of others exposed this self-complacency of the 
hierarchy. The latent and seething dissatisfaction came to the surface 
during the second period of the Middle Ages. In the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries the Papacy found itself in the midst of revolutions. The 
antagonisms from rulers and sectarians challenged papal sovereignty. 
The turbulence was so intense that “everybody was for pitching everybody 
else into the sea as a heretic dog beyond hope of salvation.” 

Church abuses had reached an intolerable pass so that Jean Gerson, 
Chancellor of the University of Paris, declared: “The church is, as it 
were, consumed with an incurable cancer and the very remedies do but 
make her worse.” Bad as were the conditions in England, things were 
hopelessly corrupt on the Continent. The Avignon Papacy (1309-76), the 
Hundred Years War (1337ff.), the scourge of the Black Death (1349), the 
Great Schism (1378-1418) were both causes and effects in this dishev- 
eled age. 

The spirit of rebellion against ecclesiastical, political and social 
tyrannies was focused in John Wyclif, the foremost schoolman of his day. 
He was peculiarly fitted by temperament and education to contest the 
extravagant claims of the Holy See and to assert the independence of the 
English nation. His campaign was lacking in strategy, even when he had 
the support of Oxford University, which at this time was the greatest 
forum for free discussion. But his blows staggered and shook the assertive 
authority of Rome. This “half-sculptured giant held in rough marble” 
had little personal fascination and there are few references to himself 
in his voluminous writings. It seemed to be his fate “whenever he strikes 
a personal note to raise a cloud of difficulties.” Although details about 
him are obscure the influence he exerted is beyond dispute. It was evi- 
denced more impressively in later Puritanism and Nonconformity than 
in the Protestant Reformation. 
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It is no easy task to separate the chaff from the wheat and to present 
Wyclif’s career in the larger context of his times. Doctor Workman has 
done it in these two magnificent volumes. The extensive footnotes sub- 
stantiate his statement that “the subject is far too controversial and dif- 
ficult for opinions to be accepted without proof.” This spacious por- 
traiture, which occupied its author twelve years of the closest study, 
helps us to understand the correct stature of Wyclif. We also meet a 
large number of clerical and lay persons who had a share in making 
English history during the fourteenth century and who liberated those 
religious forces which bore good fruitage during the succeeding cep- 
turies even to our own day. 

“Abstraction from environment is the defect of much theological 
writing, and presupposes that there is a sort of constant, invariable truth, 
independent of the age, the measure of which in any man is the biog- 
rapher’s task to discover” (viii). Doctor Workman as a scientific his. 
torian guards against this defect and furnishes detailed descriptions of 
the baffling circumstances under which Wyclif labored. The strict im- 
partiality of this scholarly study is seen in the recognition of the merit 
and demerit of Wyclif’s own qualities and of the men he encountered in 
incessant controversies. It was his doom to pass his days in an at- 
mosphere of antagonism; nor was this typical Englishman disposed to 
trim his sails or to avoid the storms that raged. 

The subject is conceived on a large scale and carried out with such 
thoroughness that this work will remain for years as one of the most 
reliable sources of information about mediw#val and Reformation times. 
The disentangling of mixed evidence and of doubtful facts is done with 
the convincing ability and patience of the trained investigator. Book I, 
on “The Schoolman,” has an introductory chapter on the importance of 
Wyclif, followed by others on his early years, his graduate days at Balliol, 
and not at Merton, his place among the schoolmen and the methods of 
scholasticism. Book II, on “The Politician,” deals with his mission to 
Bruges and his disillusionment, the Good Parliament, and his treatises 
on Divine and on Civil Dominion, the summit of his influence when in 
spite of his alliance with John of Gaunt he was the idol of Oxford, the 
counselor of the House of Commons, the supporter of the Friars, a popular 
pamphleteer, and the author of De Officio Regis. His program did not 
carry and his leadership became discredited, largely because his sup- 
porters had no real convictions. 

Book III, on “The Reformer,” occupies the second volume. It has 
chapters on Wyclif’s concepts of church and state, as given especially in 
De Ecclesia, which exercised so great an influence on John Huss; his 
relations with the Papacy; his arraignments of monasticism, pluralism 
and absentee rectorates; his plea for lay reading of the Bible; his trans- 
lation of the Bible, done with the co-operation of Hereford and Purvey; 
his organization of the poor preachers; his last years at Lutterworth, 
when he turned out an amazing amount of literary work. The closing 
chapter contains a discerning estimate of his character and a discussion 
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of the failure of Oxford Lollardism, which was “the dissidence of academic 
rather than religious conviction.” 

The motive force which stimulated Wyclif’s extraordinary activities 
was antagonism to Rome, for by logic and experience he was anti-clerical. 
This attitude is partly explained by his determined individualism, which 
was a protest against the tyrannical institutionalism of the church. In 
the very nature of the situation much of his work was negative and 
destructive, but it is not correct to say, as a recent writer does, that 
“Wyclif was not a religious man at all.” Such a statement conceives of 
religion in a pedantic manner and associates it exclusively with an eccle- 
siastical type. Wyclif was an academic theologian, a scholastic thinker, 
a political philosopher of the Erastian school, an intense nationalist, a 
vigorous exponent and advocate of the lay mind. But religion was his 
dominating passion. We cannot otherwise explain his enthusiasm for 
righteousness, his appeal to the Bible as the source of authority, his 
training of itinerant preachers who became a power in the land, his in- 
sistence on preaching based upon the Bible alone as the cure for spiritual 
deadness. 

Doctor Workman is more reliable in his characterization of Wyclif. 
Even his great enemy, Archbishop Arundel, was constrained to admit 
that “he was a great clerk and many men held him a perfect liver.” Par- 
liamentary language was not his forte; and yet his passionate temper, 
although an acknowledged weakness, united with indomitable will power, 
gave him a moral courage which refused to compromise after the manner 
of opportunists. The reasons why his premature reform failed are care- 
fully expounded by Doctor Workman, who regards this failure as provi- 
dential. “His conception was altogether too Erastian and would have 
made the church a mere department of the state. The more enlightened 
public opinion, the new worlds opened out by the Renaissance, the action 
and reaction of the Puritans, the political liberty which modified the 
Erastianism of the later Reformation could have found no place in the 
England of the century after Wyclif” (II. 323). 

Wyclif was a pioneer who experienced all the difficulties associated 
with such work. But he removed the things that are shaken and made 
it possible for a later age to receive the Kingdom that cannot be moved. 
He has long waited for recognition and the delay has at last been over- 
taken. It was fitting that these two authoritative volumes by a Meth- 
odist scholar should be published by the press of Oxford University, 
which might justly be proud of her eminent son. 

Oscar L. JOSEPH. 


Introduction to the Psychology of Religion. By Frank S. Hickman, 
Pp. 558. New York: The Abingdon Press. 


Psycno.ocy of religion is not as well defined a field of investigation 
as might be thought. For the psychologists are not agreed upon their 
field, nor are the students of the science of religion ready to say just 
What aspects of experience are religion. As a consequence many of the 
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books written on Psychology of Religion reflect the psychological View. 
points of their authors. There are the behavioristic, the biological-tune. 
tional, the personalistic-functional, and the psycho-analytic. Now each 
of these view-points may be taken and their methods employed without 
theoretically committing oneself to a fundamental philosophy. But as 
a matter of fact a fundamental philosophical view of human experience is 
implied, and the implication is generally pretty clear and inevitable. A 
psychology which attempts to analyze and explain not simply human be- 
havior, but human conduct and the attitudes of men to the Universe 
which we call religious, finds it extremely difficult, if not impossible, to be 
“objective” and colorless philosophically. Science, which deals with 
the impersonal forces of the world, as in physics or chemistry, can describe 
and measure with exactness. But the relations of our conscious life 
are different. Values must be reckoned with and desires and purposes 
are the motivation. 

The author of this work, Dr. Frank Hickman, knows this perfectly 
well. In his excellent Jntroduction to Psychology of Religion he has not 
written as the exponent of any particular viewpoint in psychology. For 
an extreme Behaviorism he finds no place though he recognizes the place 
of biology in any thorough inwestigation of religious experience. The 
book, as the preface states, is designed to introduce the college under- 
graduate to psychology of religion. Psychology of religion for college 
undergraduates is not without its risks. The treatment is so varied, the 
data so intangible and the issues so vital to personal religion that some 
educators regard psychology of religion as hardly more appropriate for 
college than psychology for the high-school course of study. But probably 
this opinion is too conservative. At any rate, Doctor Hickman’s treat- 
ment in this Introduction goes a long way toward removing the cause 
of the misgivings. 

Not only is the discussion comprehensive and well balanced, but it 
is expressed with a simplicity and directness of style which is very 
commendable. There is a happy absence of technical phraseology. Some 
of the working definitions are models of terse and suggestive formulation. 
They single out the outstanding characteristic or value of the thing de- 
fined. Thus worship is “any exercise through which man feels that he 
comes into special relation with God.” Ritual is “the well established 
prayer habit of a religious group.” There are throughout the book some 
remarkably strong and significant statements. Here is one that bears 
on the relation of anthropomorphic thought about God to the abstract 
rational thinking which would throw out anthromorphism of any sort. 
“The critical work of reason which influences men to discard anthro- 
morphism in favor of something more psychic, may also push its way up 


through psychic anthropomorphism so ruthlessly as to rob us of any 


proper personal conception of God whatsoever. In the tendency to think 
of God as revealing himself through a human intermediary we have 4 
revival of the anthropomorphic tendency, for we are fetching God back 
in our thinking from the distant and abstract abyss into which critical 
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reflection had pushed him, and we are reinvesting him with human 
qualities.” 

One of the most valuable of the sixteen chapters is the one on the 
Personal Factor in Religious Experience. Here the discussion faces 
some very fundamental matters in Psychology of Religion. The thought 
shows both breadth and profoundness, quite in contrast with some writers 
in the field whose treatment really eliminates the very thing they start 
out to analyze and investigate, namely, religious experience. The author 
fully and frankly accepts the Self as a necessary working concept. In- 
deed, he doubts whether psychology can be thoroughly scientific and avoid 
such a concept. The summary of the discussion on this point is worth 
exact quotation. “We may conclude then that in all fairness to the facts 
of scientifically observed behavior we shall arrive at our best psycho- 
logical analyses through relating the manifestations of consciousness to 
an organizing center of personality which we may call the self.” 

The volume comes out as one of the Abingdon Series of texts on 
Religious Education. It will enrich that already valuable group of books 
for the teachers of religion. The arrangement of the material and the 
printing, with section titles in small capitals, the paragraph headings in 
black-faced type, and the judicious use of italics, will increase the useful- 
ness of the book as a text. Each chapter is followed by a group of ques- 
tions for study and discussion. These are carefully worded so as to 
serve as a stimulant to the student’s own thinking. The book will have 
a wide influence, in the judgment of the reviewer, because of its intrinsic 


worth. Francis L. STRICKLAND. 
Boston University School of Theology. 


Psychology. By Everett Dean Martin. New York: W. W. Norton & Co. 
Price, $3. 


Everett DeaN Marttn, in these popular lectures-in-print, has sought 
to give the reader a bird’s eye view of the produce and processes of the 
realm of psychology. At the outset it might as well be stated that there 
are none his superiors and few his equals in ability to do just this thing. 
To those who do not know the exact definitions of psychology and who 
wish to know what is the contribution unique to its many schools this 
book is invaluable. Particularly apt is its criticism of Freudianism. 
Says the author, “I am convinced that all our human sciences will be re- 
written in the light of Freud’s discoveries.” But one is interested to 
note the writer’s tremendous emphasis upon the fact that essential 
Freudianism is not in any sense of the word opposed to “repression.” 
To those who assert that a man should express all emotions which find 
their source in him Doctor Martin trenchantly replies with marked 
irony, “And they point to the doing away with inhibition as the path of 
happiness and effective living. Candidly, this is sheer nonsense.” (Ital- 
ies mine.) And this notable sentence is added: “If people tried to live 
without any inhibitions, they would soon find themselves in much more 
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serious conflicts than they were before.” Would that the average self- 
styled advocate of Freudianism might more often master this point in 
that worthy system. 

The lecture upon “How We Think” and another entitled, “The Value 
of Fictions We Invent About Ourselves,” could be read by an instructor 
of adolescents with great profit. Any organized class in any field of relj. 
gious education which is interested in discussing social questions in any 
form at all ought to first read Chapter XIII, which presents the question, 
“Is There a Group Mind?” This idol of the “group mind” comes in for 
some tremendously irreverent handling and ultimately is flung into the 
dust, where it properly belongs, before the chapter is ended. Foolish 
worshiping of the “group mind” in America, which is so typical of cer- 
tain self-named intelligent religionists, is literally riddled with the 
heavy shot flung from Doctor Martin’s blunderbuss. It is great reading! 

Another god to be brought low through contact with defiled hands 
is this god of “intelligence tests.” That there is something in this, none 
competent to an opinion will doubt. But that the last word had been 
uttered, as many would have us believe, is an assertion to be thoroughly 
questioned. Indeed, it sometimes seems as if certain psychologists com- 
mitted, under this caption, the very crime against which they frequently 
claim to protest—they incline to make a mold and then fit each child to 
it and label the mind according to the indications of the intelligence test. 

Believers in “Nordic supremacy” will find scant comfort here. Though 
eminently fair and careful in statement and accumulation of evidence, the 
author appears to agree perfectly with the dictum which insists that 
“God is no respecter of persons.” This chapter upon Race (Chapter 
XVII) is one of the most illuminating appearing in contemporaneous 
writing. No teacher is equipped to lay down the fundamental spiritual 
supports for the concept of democracy until having mastered what is 
herein contained. 

It is when the author comes to the application of his principles of 
psychology that the book becomes increasingly stimulating. The chapter 
dealing with “Public Opinion” deals body blows at all sorts of prejudices 
and predispositions. Its classification of Rotary Clubs, Chambers of Com- 
merce, Labor Unions, “Wall Street” and like organizations furnishes food 
for reflective thought and it concludes by paying compliments to “the 
nonsense that has for seven or eight years passed in this country as 
‘Americanism.’ Most of this sort of thing was at bottom an attempt to 
bully and insult foreigners and to justify such behavior by an appearance 
of patriotic devotion.” The theme of the Psychology of Religion demon- 
strates that the author intends to be fair but simply does not understand 
what the term “theology” connotes. If one might make him see that 
“theology,” technically and ideaHy considered, is simply an attempt upon 
the part of men to have orderly thoughts about God, it would be of tre 
mendous help. Yet he makes a statement which those who feel there is 
an inevitable chasm ‘twixt science on the one hand and religion upon the 
other, might well heed when he concludes: “I said that I thought that 
religion is necessary. In fact, religion is an attempt to express something 
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in our natures which is extra-rational. The extra-rational is a reality. It 
lies all about us... .” This sounds well from so technically skilled a 
scientist as Doctor Martin. 

The chapter upon “Politics” is one of the most interesting in the 
whole book. His definition of politics in the United States is most disil- 
jusioning and revealing. One would like to hear Doctor Martin express 
himself upon the recent scandalous Illinois elections and the notoriety of 
the sovereign State of Pennsylvania! Before religious educators will get 
very far they must be prepared to define with greater clarity the issues 
raised in the question treated in the last chapter of this book—‘‘How 
Much Progress Can Human Nature Stand?” There is much in this chap- 
ter from which I dissent emphatically. Such statements as: “I regard 
the ‘flapper’ as one of the most sincere moral reformers among us,” or 
“Democracy tends to vulgarize and cheapen everything it touches,” or “It 
is probably not an exaggeration to say that government to-day is at the 
lowest level it has rdached in a century”—these statements and others in 
this chapter are open to serious question. We have the days of the “grand 
monarchy” and the “age of Metternich,” together with the life lived 
about Cardinal Ximines during the Renaissance which would indicate that 
the author needed more evidence to support his statements. None can 
deny this to be one of the most provocative chapters in the entire book. 

All the appreciation of this volume does not mean that one entirely 
agrees with it. Like all things human, it appears to have its defects, 
Continually the author makes statements which woukd seem to indicate 
that from the phrase, “liberty, equality and fraternity” he would. strike 
the term “equality” as connoted in that trinity of words. His scientific 
poise breaks down utterly when he deals with the theme of “prohibition.” 
Indeed, from the atmosphere of this book, one would almost imagine that 
Doctor Martin writes from the middle of the great American Desert and 
experiences difficulty in driving his pen because the entire spouting of 
some brewery is not at his disposal. He has a right to his wetness, but 
the innuendo of the book that there is nothing really scientific in the men- 
tal attitude of a “dry” seems to weaken much of the argument. Many of 
the statements upon pages 293 and 294 indicate that Doctor Martin has 
not read and evaluated his history with any such masterful insight as 
characterizes his psychology. At times one would believe there is a 
chasm between morals and religion. Perhaps there is proof for this, yet 
in a work intended manifestly for public consumption one regrets that the 
writer did not drive home the point so essential in American religious 
life that a prime need of contemporaneous civilization is for that sort of 
religion which is closely and thoroughly supported by moral dynamic. 

Yet this is a notable book. Doctor Martin lays the reader in his debt. 
Its particular value resides in the fact that although the professional psy- 
chologist may read it with profit, yet the citizen who cannot classify him- 
self as an “expert” will be able to revel in its pages. All volunteer work- 
ers in religious education ought to read it. All professional workers must. 

Columbus, Ohio, Ropert LEONARD TUCKER. 
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The American Race Problem. By Epwarp B. Reuter. Pp. 460. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2.75. 


One of the most encouraging signs in the study of the race problem 
in this country, at the present time, is the attention being given the sub. 
ject by trained sociologists. The two most recent—and at the same time 
most scholarly—books in this field are those written by two university 
professors, members of the departments of sociology in their respective 
universities. The books are The Negro in American Life, by Professor 
Dowd of the University of Oklahoma, and our present study by Professor 
Reuter of the University of Iowa. 

Professor Reuter’s book is the seventh in the Crowell’s Social Science 
Series, and is “designed to serve as an outline and as a point of reference 
as well as to provide an organization and a point of view.” The author 
proposes to study the facts which create the problem and analyze the 
various solutions proposed for the problem. He discusses illuminatingly 
and dispassionately such topics as Race as a Sociological Concept, Racial 
Differences, Amalgamation and Racial Differentiation; besides such 
practical matters as The Health of the Negro, His Economic Status, Edu- 
cation, Accomplishments in Art and Literature, Church Life, Criminal 
Record, and Crimes committed against him, such as lynching. 

Professor Reuter’s greatest contribution to the subject will, doubtless, 
be found in his exhaustive outline and convincing evaluation of the avail- 
able scientific data dealing with the problem of race. There are no up- 
mixed races. “The modern nationalistic unity is one of culture and not 
of race.” Although races differ in physical type, in the weight of their 
brains, and in their present cultural status, this does not prove that one 
race is superior or inferior to the other. It only asserts that the various 
racial groups differ in their equipment; each being superior in some 
respect and inferior in another, thus proving the essential equality of the 
races. For the first time we have in a book of this character, by a com- 
petent student of the subject, an authoritative and dependable appraisal 
of the various- types of tests, psychological and otherwise, used to measure 
the intelligence—particularly of school children—of the various racial 
groups in this country. Professor Reuter is of the opinion that these 
tests are as yet too highly tentative, or that they take too little into ac 
count the factors in the Negro child’s environment, to make them worthy 
of “any high degree of scientific credence.” 

Judged on the basis of its thoroughly scientific approach to the 
subject, and the ample and quite reliable statistical material dealing with 
practically every phase of the Negro question, one is inclined to agree in 
the main with the statement of the publishers that “The book is the most 
authoritative exposition which has been published.” There are, never- 
theless, some rather serious weaknesses in its interpretation of the “Hu- 
man and Spiritual” phases of Negro life. Professor Reuter has scant ap- 
preciation for the part played by the church college in the higher educa- 
tion of the Negro, despite the fact that even at this late date the great 
majority of Negroes are absolutely dependent on the church college for 
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any opportunity to secure a college education. Indeed, his whole treat- 
ment of the “Higher Education of the Negro” smacks of a dogmatism ut- 
terly at variance with his scientific approach to the problem in the earlier 
sections of the book. 

In line with this same tendency is his chapter on the “Negro in Lit- 
erature and Art.” His ascription of the “Uncle Remus” stories to a 
Hindu origin betrays an inexcusable ignorance of their African proto- 
types. But perhaps the most unsatisfactory chapter in the book, to people 
more familiar with the subject, is his treatment of the religious life of 
the Negro. Here he not only fails to sense the deep and abiding religious 
instinct of the Negro, but the value of religion for mankind in general. It 
is to be expected that as Negroes advance in education there will be con- 
siderable modification of many of their cruder forms of religious ex- 
pression—it has ever been thus with evolving racial groups—but that 
there will be any considerable diminution of religious interest is open to 
serious question. If for any reason the author’s prediction that the Negro 
will have a decreasing interest in religion, as he advances in education, 
should become generally true, it would be most unfortunate, and would 
raise a very grave doubt as to whether his advance in knowledge had been 
worth the price paid for it. 

Despite the defects referred to above, The American Race Problem 
is one of the most. important books yet published on the subject, and 
deserves a wide reading. Wuuis J. Krve. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Das Buch Jesaia, eingeleitet, iibersetzt und erkléirt. By Epuarp K6n1e. 
Pp. 567. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann. 


Proressor Epuarp Kiénic, whose name is not unfamiliar to the read- 
ers of this Review, occupies a unique position in the field of Old Testament 
investigation in two respects: his literary production surpasses that of 
any living scholar in scope and bulk, and he is the last representative of 
a school of criticism that seems to be disappearing. His numerous pub- 
lished works cover every phase of Old Testament study: he has written 
Hebrew grammars and dictionaries, works on the style, theology, religion, 
literature, history, and exegesis of the Old Testament. He belongs to the 
school, illustrated by such men as the elder Delitzsch and Strack, that 
unites immense learning with a conservative point of view, philological 
exactness with orthodox Christian piety. He seems to have an inborn 
dislike for the literary criticism of the Wellhausen school, and for the 
comparative historical and religious method of the Gunkel and Gressmann 
school. It is only with a certain reluctance that he accepts some of the 
results of these two leading tendencies of the present phase of biblical 
research, and seems to delight in pointing out their weak points. 

The new commentary of Kénig on the book of Isaiah is a good illus- 
tration of his views and methods. A fair estimate of the work would be 
possible only to a reader belonging to the same school of criticism; the 
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present review will not be entirely impartial. A little less grammar and 
a little more literary criticism, less emphasis on Messianic expectations 
and more on the life and culture of the time would have been more to my 
liking. But, after all, De gustibus non est disputandum, and a work must 
be judged by the author’s own ideal. 

This new commentary on Isaiah gives evidence of great labor and 
vast knowledge. It is a veritable mine of information on minute points of 
interpretation as well as a thesaurus of contemporary critical opinion, 
The translation is painstakingly exact, the commentary is bewildering jn 
its minuteness. The author is particularly interested in questions of 
grammar and style, using, in his diagnosis of linguistic phenomena, a 
terminology which must sound rather technical to the average reader 
(epanalepsis, anadiplosis, epizeuxis, epiphora, parataxis, palindromy, etc.), 
Even the masoretic accents do not escape his microscopic examination, 
nay, the very shape of the Hebrew letters, as the closed (final) m in 
Isa. 9. 6, which, on the basis of the Talmud, he understands as a probable 
indication that Hezekiah proved unworthy of becoming the ruler prom- 
ised in 9. 5, just as conversely an open m, instead of a closed one, in 
Neh. 2. 13 is an allusion to the breaches in the walls of Jerusalem (p. 138), 
Credat Judewus Apella, non ego. His other great interest is the Messianic 
element in Isaiah. He devotes eight pages to 7. 14b., concluding that the 
Septuagint translators were correct in rendering “vergin,” and thirty- 
eight pages to the Servant of the Lord (in addition to the exegesis of 
the respective passages). Conversely the actual life of the contemporaries 
of the prophets does not seem to interest him; the vivid picture of the 
society ladies in elegant attire and expensive jewelry elicits no comment 
(3. 16ff.). 

In matters of literary criticism K6nig is conservative. Of the passages 
in Isa. 1-39 which have been suspected by modern scholars, he saves for 
the prophet 9. 1-6; 11. 1-8, 11. 9-12, 6; 19; 21. 11-17; im 2. 2-24; 15. 1-16, 12 he 
believes Isaiah is quoting from older oracles; 32-33 are authentic, but 
worked over by later authors; 13. 2-22; 14. 4b.-21; 21. 1-10; 23-27; 34. 5-17 
and a few scattered verses he admits to be interpolated. His discussions 
on the literary questions raised by the study of Isa. 40-66 are excellent. 

The lasting significance of Isaiah (cf. p. 329f.) consists in the fact 
that he not only announced the divine punishment for sin, but also pro- 
claimed God’s mercy; he saw in the dim future the foundation of a com- 
monwealth of humanity in which religion and morality were to be the 
guiding principles, “quietness and confidence” the sources of strength: the 
spiritual Kingdom of which it was said, “My kingdom is not of this 


world.” Rosert H. PFEIFFER. 
Boston University School of Theology. 


A Victorian American: Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. By Hersert S. 
GorMAN. Pp. 363. New York: George H. Doran Company. $5. 
“Tus is the man as I see him.” Such is the defense made by the 

author as he presents his portrait of this American poet of the so-called 
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Victorian Age. He does see much in Longfellow that is of fresh interest 
and written in quite a fascinating and picturesque style. Yet one won- 
ders if in seeing him, he does not wear the blue spectacles of the young 
intelligentsia of to-day, and fail to behold much which was best in this 
popular poet of yesterday. 

We can all agree with most critics of to-day that Longfellow cannot 
be placed among the greatest poets of English literature, yet he was big 
enough both in imagination and lyric expression to help rather than hurt 
the common reader. Popularity has its value when it does not lower 
down but raises up. The latter is probably not the character of the best 
sellers of to-day. Would not such men of that age as Hawthorne, Thoreau 
and Emerson, who still must be allowed to sit in the loftiest gallery of 
literature, be able to criticize Longfellow more wisely than is done in 
this biography? Never, even in that generation, was he the object of 
awed acclaim and of legend, but he was properly respected and should 
be so still. 

Yet this is a rather dramatic story and possesses some shrewd bits of 
criticism, and if read intelligently would have a real charm to most of us. 
That Victorian Age had both in England and America some of the great- 
est geniuses of all our history, and it also possessed others not so great 
but very good, and—they also had a lot who were as cheap and worthless 
as those of our time who can queerly criticize but not create much that 
will be read to-morrow. This book is a most spicy one and does not por- 
tray much that was intensely human in Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


A Study of the Book of Revelation. By ALEXANpeER Harpie. Pp. 369. 
Los Angeles: The Times Mirror Press. 


Tuis book is a volume of almost four hundred pages, giving an ex- 
planation of what to many people is the most mysterious book in the 
Bible. To many devout Christians it is looked upon as a divine revela- 
tion of the future of Christianity. Its interpretation largely depends upon 
the purpose for which it is assumed to have been written. There are 
two general views widely held yet antagonistic to each other by those 
who believe with Doctor Hardie in the plenary inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures. He says in his introduction that “this last and most won- 
derful book of the Bible opens with the fullest revelation of our glorified 
Redeemer and closes with two most solemn warnings with eternal pen- 
alties: 1, to all destructive critics who would dare to add to... the 
word of God; 2, to all audacious scholastics who would dare to take away 
any of God's inspired words.” 

Doctor Hardie’s interpretation of the book is in harmony with the 
general theory of post millenarians. He believes, in opposition to Ad- 
ventists, that the gospel is intended to save this world. He is confident 
that he understands the symbolism which is so prevalent and so full of 
mystery to most readers. 

Whatever view anyone may take of his theories, his book is a com- 
plete answer to Adventists, who expect Christ to personally appear and 
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establish a kingdom by use of physical force to last a thousand years, 
His explanation of the symbolism of the book is given in detail. His 
faith in the triumph of Christianity in this dispensation is complete, 


Los Angeles, Cal. F. W. Lark. 


The History of the Arabian Mission. By A. Dewitr MASon and Frepericx 
J. Barny, New York: Board of Foreign Missions of Reformed Church. 


“THIRTY-FIVE years of toil, midst humanly unsurmountable difficul- 
ties, resulting in thirty-five converts!” This is the story of the Arabian 
Mission of the Dutch Reformed Church. 

While the above may be designated as the direct fruits of these years 
of preaching the gospel, the printing of tracts and the translation of the 
Bible and other literature; the establishing of dispensaries and the prac- 
tice of medicine, they in no sense represent the final product of these 
years. If one is seeking for heroism let him find it here. If one is seek- 
ing for the persistence of faith, he will find it in the story of this Mission. 
It has been well said that this story should be written into the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews. 

What is Mohammedanism? One has described it as follows: “Reli- 
gion is Islam, that is, resignation. It is this dark fatalism which, what- 
ever the Koran may teach on the subject, is the ruling principle in all 
Moslem countries. It is this which makes all Mohammedan nations 
decay.” Schlegel has described Mohammed and his faith as “A prophet 
without miracles; a faith without mysteries and a morality without love; 
which has encouraged a thirst for blood and which began and ended in 
the most unbounded sensuality.” 

The principles of Islam are stated in this volume as follows: “Abso- 
lute power of the Caliph, successor to Mohammed, that is, despotism 
without representative government; the complete absence of freedom; 
permanent slavery tempered by kindness; polygamy and concubinage 
and the system of the harem or veil, tempered again by kindness to the 
women who have, however, no rights; temperance; a repudiation of 
theft, falsehood, murder and adultery by those who, however, practice 
all these sins without restraint; the world-brotherhood of Moslems; 
propaganda by the sword; and Jihad, or holy war, for the extermination 
of the infidel. If such a system is Islam and if it is incapable of reform 
then civilization under Islam must be evil in itself and can have no 
principle of recovery or progress within itself.” 

In looking forward to the development of his system Mohammed 
must have anticipated some of the difficulties and dangers which would 
arise. He described them as follows: “Verily it will happen to my people 
even as it did unto the Children of Israel. The Children of Israel were 
divided into seventy-two sects and my people will be divided into seventy- 
three. Every one of these sects will go to hell except one sect.” One 
could almost think he was speaking about Protestantism with its various 
divisions, but without harsh judgment on all its branches except one. 
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The book is a fascinating story of Arabia; of its missions; of its 
almost unbreakable adherence to its own inhuman system. Will someone 
defend Islam on the ground that it has some good features—abstinence, 
for instance, from the use of liquors? When it has been stated that it is 
a system without love its condemnation has been pronounced. 

The opening chapters of the book are exceedingly interesting in their 
analysis of Mohammedanism. The closing chapters deal with the his- 
toric development of the work of the mission in such detail that these 
chapters will not appeal to the average reader, outside of the friends 
of the missionaries and the members of the denomination concerned. 
However, it is a profitable book to read. It strengthens faith, encourages 
persistence and gives an illuminating picture of a type of life which is 
little known by the Western world, and of a religious faith which is 


derstood. 
little unde F. I. JoHnson. 


New York City. 


The Church and Missions. By Rosert E. Speer. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. Price, $1.75. 


No man is better qualified to write such a book than Robert E. Speer. 
His long experience as secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, his wide travels in all the mission fields of the 
world, his broad catholicity and -his statesmanship, peculiarly qualify 
him to speak on the subject. His discussion of the origin of the mission- 
ary spirit is clear and conclusive, his tracing of the missionary movement 
through the centuries will be a surprise to those who look on missions 
as a modern thing, and his description of the events that led to the awak- 
ening of the church and the beginning of the modern missionary move- 
ment is very graphic and illuminating. 

His chapter on the aims and purposes of foreign missions is a very 
able discussion of the subject. He deals not only with the evangelistic 
objective, which he does not undervalue, but he recognizes the necessary 
place of medical, educational and other forms of work, and sets them 
in their proper setting as a whole. The supreme importance of building 
a self-supporting, independent native church, which shall itself assume the 
initiative, is set forth in a convincing manner. 

It has long been widely assumed that the founders of modern missions 
were destitute of social ideals; that they went forth with the single 
thought of individual evangelism in their minds and felt no responsibility 
for the social implications. If they did, the results very soon undeceived 
them. But Doctor Speer shows how, without exception, all the great 
leaders in the movement felt deeply the force of these social factors. He 
shows that the social ideal is implicit in the missionary purpose. 

The discussions upon “The New Demands at the Home Base” and “The 
New Demands on the Mission Field” are very valuable ones. In these 
chapters he presents the factors which recent times have revealed both at 
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home and abroad, which completely changed the whole aspect of the 
missionary question, and he tremendously emphasizes the fact that the 
Church of Jesus Christ must have a larger vision and a deeper conse. 
cration, if she succeeds in her task. 

The last chapter in the book will furnish many a preacher and teacher 
with stirring and convincing proofs of the rich fruitage of foreign mis. 
sions. Altogether, it is one of the very best books upon the subject that 
has appeared in many years. And no preacher, missionary or intelligent 


layman can afford to be without it. Rogert BacNewt. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


In Time of Sorrow. A Book of Consolation. By CHartes Lewis 
SLtaTTeRY (Macmillan, $1.50). Bishop Slattery is more than a sym- 
pathetic sayer of tender words to the bereaved; he has a profound per- 
ception of this problem of sorrow in its relations to love and life. He sees 
in death a true test of love and in immortality the loving surprise of God. 
He realizes the partnership of God with us in our pain and his need of 
our immortality. Sorrow can give us power to help others, and by sharing 
his Cross with Christ we shall be able to share that joy which became his 
through sacrifice. It is doubtful whether a nobler Book of Consolation 
has been written, one which by its very simplicity can comfort the igno- 
tant, by its teaching conquer the intelligent and by its beauty glorify our 
vision of all things. 

Acts of Devotion (Macmillan, $1). This is quite an all inclusive col- 
lection of prayers, litanies, thanksgivings and other acts of worship, ex- 
pressed in great beauty of phrase and diction. It unites both the ancient 
liturgies with the more modern devotion grown out of social conscious- 
ness. It may well be added to all our devotional libraries. 

A Beginner's Grammar of the Hebrew Old Testament. By Kyte M. 
Yates (Doran, $2.50). Doctor Yates seems to have acquired a simplified 
method of teaching Hebrew, through his experience of instructing what 
is claimed to be the largest class of students of this subject in the world; 
composed of between eighty and one hundred and ten men. His central 
aim is to prepare students for intelligent reading of the Hebrew Bible. The 
nonessentials are left out. This textbook will be valuable to all schools 
which pay any attention to the Hebrew language, and especially for private 
study of the language. 

Recreational Leadership of Boys. By Witt1amM Ratpn LaPorre (Meth- 
odist Book Concern, 75 cents). Can the gospel be carried into the games, 
or the games made a roadway to religion? Certainly the church dare not 
ignore recreation as an inevitable element in young life. Plays too often 
have prevented piety. Here is a training course that can well be used 
in religious education for linking the physical and the spiritual in living. 
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Amusements are certainly dominating the social world of to-day far too 
much. There is one remedy—put more religion into it. This book will 
help. 

Bishop Charles Betts Galloway. By Warren A. CANpDLER (Cokesbury 
Press, $1.50). Perhaps in the last two generations American Methodism 
has possessed no more charming personality than Bishop Galloway of the 
Southern Church. He was a most brilliant orator. His heroic and faithful 
pastorates were followed by life and labors as a Bishop which went quite 
round the world. A citizen and patriot, he possessed a most catholic 
spirit in his piety. To Indians and Negroes in the United States, to Latin 
America, to Oriental mission fields, he rendered a service of enduring 
yalue. The most entertaining and instructive chapter in this biography is 
the record of his energetic controversy with Jefferson Davis on the subject 
of prohibition. These able letters and addresses have a high value for this 
age of the Eighteenth Amendment. Bishop Candler, himself an orator, is 
the most fitting biographer of his noble colleague. 

The Crucifirion in Our Street. By Grorce Stewart (Doran, $1.35). 
Redemption, an Anthology of the Cross. Collected and edited by Grorcr 
Srewart (Doran, $3). Franz Liszt, referring to the church festival of the 
elevation of the Holy Cross, wrote of it that “the voice of this feast ... 
has transpierced my entire life. Yes, Jesus Christ crucified, the madness 
and elevation of the Cross, this was my true vocation.” It is a passion 
like this which has inspired Doctor Stewart in making these twelve ser- 
mons upon aS many phases of that “Creative Suffering for a Frustrated 
World.” He emphasizes not so much satisfaction, governmental, nor 
moral influence theories of Atonement, as the theory of reconciliation, 
which is precisely what Atonement means. These addresses are quite 
opulent in illustration and literary quotation. That anthology of cruci- 
fixion lyrics, called Redemption, is also edited by Doctor Stewart. He 
has collected over 150 of the world’s greatest poems, from the Psalms 
down to Carl Sandburg, which portray the dominant power of Calvary. 
Surely the loftiest theme both for the pulpit and for poetry is Paul’s con- 
centration on “Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 

Invincible Love. By W. Exskine BLacksurn (Doran, $1.75). “Di- 
rectness, sincerity, courage, the forcefulness of personal convictions,” 
these and other strong phrases are used by Harry Emerson Fosdick in his 
comment on these sermons by a Glasgow minister. And they are indeed 
the sermons of a fruitful and constructive ministry. They are grouped 
under four classifications: Vital Questions, Vital Verities, The Vision 
Splendid, and The Venture of Faith. This young man has rejuvenated a 
great downtown church in the very city in which he was born and reared. 

His Mother. A Life History of Mary, the Mother of Christ. By ALicr 
W. Darton (Macmillan, $2.25). This is not a treatise in behalf of Mari- 
olatry, but a well written portraiture of a “woman who lived, worked, 
suffered, loved and persevered.” Without accepting Romanist views of 
Immaculate Conception, and other imaginative dogmas, we can still see 
that “Mary stands at the zenith of human history.” Her Son did not 
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make her an object of worship, but she did contribute to her Son his 
humanity. A sensible and historical book. 

A Modern Plea for Christianity. By Louis pe Launay (Macmillan, 
$2.25). A French geologist, a member of the Academy of Science, gives 
the first quarter of this work to discussion of The Rational Possibility of 
Adopting Christianity, showing the necessity of religion, the superiority 
of Christianity, and its compatibility with science. While he is a Roman 
Catholic, he does not use scholastic methods, nor does he seem to hold 
firmly to all the dogmas of his church, but he does sweeten the atmosphere 
considerably for this age of heated controversies. And he says most 
gently to the opponents of Christianity, “Here my work ends. Faith, 
which may some day cast them at the foot of the altar, is a gift of God and 
not of men.” He also discusses quite sensibly The Practice of Christian- 
ity, Christianity in the Life of the Individual, and Christianity in the Life 
of Society. It would be a good book for the Scopes trial folks to read. 
They would discover that this scientist is as devout and much more 
charitable than most of them. 

Folk-Lore in the Old Testament. By Sir James Georce Frazer (Mac 
millan, $2.50). Was there a barbarian stage of Hebrew life back of the 
high development reached by Israel when it reached the high moral and 
spiritual attitude of monotheism and the prophetic spirit? Israel did 
possess many practices and beliefs which were far lower than its Scrip- 
tural attainment. Doubtless our modern races are quite similar, for all 
of us have these crude yet colorful bits of tradition which may be over- 
come in conviction but still exist in feeling. Doubtless the Bible must be 
allowed this primitive background, used as a basis of its symbolism and 
also frankly related as an element in Hebrew life. It is not necessary to 
agree with all the interpretations made by Doctor Frazer in this volume, 
but he is undoubtedly the greatest living authority on folk-lore and this 
work is the only existing source of general knowledge on the subject. It 
is a reprint of the abridged edition and now offered at about one half of 
the former price. It could well stand on all shelves containing biblical 
literature. 

Can the Churches Unite? A Symposium (The Century Company, 
$1.25). This is a collection of essays on the subject of church unity, 
written in a perfectly catholic spirit by representatives of all the principal 
Protestant denominations of America, and is issued under the auspices of 
the World Conference on Faith and Order, to be held in Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, in August of this year, in which eighty-seven denominations from 
all over the world will be represented by five hundred delegates. The 
Methodist contributors to this volume are Dr. Lynn Harold Hough and 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell. Christians must be one and though slowly 
moving in that direction we are steadily approaching the time when we 
shall all be one in Christ Jesus. 

The Top of the World. By WettHy Honsincer Fisner (Abingdon, 
$2.50). A beautiful book, written brilliantly, charmingly illustrated, in 
lovely binding—to travel with it is to live in the clouds, walk through 
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God’s garden, behold the greatest view in the world and then come from 
the heights of God to the valleys of men. Bishop and Mrs. Fisher have 
yisited a part of the world of which most of us know little. Most -of 
these fine thirty pictures were taken by Mrs. Fisher herself, but the 
frontispiece is her own portrait, taken by the Saheb, her husband. Keep 
this book in mind as you are planning for birthday or Christmas presents. 
It will certainly induce scores of people to climb the Himalayas of India 
as well as the Matterhorn of Switzerland. 

The Doctrine of the Infallible Book. By CuarLes Gore (Doran, $1). 
Bishop Gore reminds us that opinions may become almost universally 
current in the church without being true. This little book shows how 
unfounded is the popular opinion that the inspiration of the Bible must 
be identified with its infallibility. The distinctions which he makes are 
obvious to students, but they should have been more fully developed so as 
to convince the general reader that the freedom of reverent criticism has 
enriched the spiritual value of the Bible. 

The Quest for God in China. By F. W. S. O’Nemt (Doran, $2.50). 
This book is the result of twenty-eight years of effective missionary 
service in China. The author has got at the inner meaning and value of 
Chinese religions from first-hand knowledge. The careful appraisals of 
Taoism, Confucianism, Buddhism and Mohammedanism are marked by 
flashes of insight, sympathy with the Chinese soul, an understanding of 
present-day political, social and religious movements in that land of revo- 
lution, and a conviction of the complete adequacy of Christianity to meet 
the trying Chinese situation. It is a book to be seriously reckoned with 
by students of religion and all interested in missionary work. 

The Minister and His Own Soul. By Tuomas HAMILTON Lewis 
(Doran, $1.25). These addresses on ministerial power by Doctor Lewis 
of the Methodist Protestant Church are based upon Colossians 3. 12-17. 
The personal qualities considered are a good disposition, the energeia of 
love, the poise of peace, and optimism. The subjects are given so whole- 
some a setting and discussed with such penetrative judgment that they 
cease to be commonplace virtues and become indispensable qualifications. 
The preacher who possesses them will give proof of his ministry in word 
and deed. 





A READING COURSE 


The Psychology of the Methodist Revival. An Empirical and Descriptive 
Study. By Sypney G. Dimonp, M.A. New York: Oxford University 
Press. $3.50. 

A cuRRENT tendency in some biographical writing to magnify the 
human limitations and lapses of famous men is doubtless a reaction 
against the practice of throwing a halo around them and eulogizing them 
beyond their intrinsic merits. But this new approach fails to reach his- 
torical accuracy and what it uncovers is often a ridiculous caricature. 
The superior airs assumed by these cynical portrayers of character be- 
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tray a moral twist, which discredits their productions, If their principles 
regulate the Day of Judgment the saints will be worse off than the sinners. 

» This tendency to explain the past by explaining away those factors 
which made the past great is symptomatic of excursions into other fields 
of life. It is largely sponsored by the new psychology which regards may 
as an automaton and almost exclusively as the creature of environment. 
He is made or marred by non-conscious influences more than by the con- 
scious determinations of purposive activity. His experiences are diag. 
nosed and analyzed and they are found to be of the earth earthy. Any 
reference to an objective influence, designated as God by the religious 
mind, is considered superfluous. 

These assumptions are due to a confused understanding of what is 
valid. .The psychologists who make them turn aside from their major 
task of investigation and description to engage in interpretation without 
the modesty shown by genuine scientists. The assertiveness of dogma- 
tism has hardly been equalled elsewhere. For instance, in A Psychological 
Study of Religion, Leuba concludes with cocksure composure that there 
are no evidences of superhuman sources of human power, “nothing requir- 
ing the admission of superhuman influences” (272). In The Psychology 
of Religious Mysticism, he emphatically avers that the experiences of 
mysticism “reveal not the Christian God but the lawful workings of our 
psycho-physiological organisms” (316). Tansley in The New Psychology 
ignores religion in his survey of the field of mental life and then calmly 
concludes that there are no traces of God. Dr. William Brown well re 
marks that psychologists who deal with the question of the validity of re 
ligious experience have not always realized that their methods virtually 
challenge or deny that validity. Psychology as such cannot do justice to 
the validity of knowledge or of religion, and attempts to explain religion 
by hypnosis, suggestion, epilepsy and the like abolish motives and values. 
(Science, Religion and Reality, 309ff.) We reject this wool-gathering 
psychology, which sees the roots of human nature in the soil or rather 
in the dunghill. 

Some psychologists are aware that religion is the most absorbing pur- 
suit of mankind, and that the testimony of religious experience since it 
is first hand has legitimate authority. We may discard the theory of a 
religious instinct, as understood by faculty psychology, which failed to 
recognize that religious experience involves all the interests of life. But 
we must not minimize the fact that religion is deep seated in human his- 
tory and demonstrates that man is more than animal. The history of reli- 
gion testifies to man’s eternal hunger for God. The only satisfactory ex- 
planation is that the religious sense is an evidence of superhuman infiu- 
ences impelling man to seek and find the God who implanted it in him: 
Saint John’s classical sentence, “We love because He first loved us,” is 
reflected in Pascal’s sentiment, “We would not seek thee hadst thou not 
already found us.” 

The ultimate Reality is infinite Goodness, Truth and Beauty. It was 
perfectly incarnated in Jesus Christ. Its full significance is not given 
by the psychologist who claims to pass judgment as a disinterested out- 
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sider. The last word is spoken by the Christian religionist who has veri- 
fied its truth in his own experience and finds it confirmed by the expe- 
rience of many others. There are many types of this experience, but they 
are essentially the same. “They differ in attainment, sectional name, 
creedal expression and form of service; they are one in their worship of 
God in Christ by the Holy Spirit. All realize that it is their privilege to 
know God by faith, to love him and to imitate him in character and 
conduct” (Eayrs, 163). 

The dynamic factor in Christian experience was explicitly prominent 
in the Methodist Revival. This remarkable manifestation of spiritual, 
ethical and social power has important lessons for Methodist Christians, 
to whom is committed a definite task by the Head of the church. The 
interest in this subject has been quickened by such recent books as The 
Meaning of Methodism, by Gilbert T. Rowe; John Wesley, Christian, 
Philosopher and Church Founder, by George Eayrs; The Story of Meth- 
odism, by Halford E. Luccock and Paul Hutchinson; The Psychology of 
the Methodist Revival, by Sydney G. Dimond. Nor should we forget A 
New History of Methodism, edited by W. J. Townsend, H. B. Workman 
and George Eayrs, in two volumes, published in 1909, and a veritable 
storehouse of information and inspiration. 

The volume by Dimond is an intense study of the character and per- 
sonality of John Wesley and his early followers, based upon contemporary 
memoirs and letters. The interpretation of the specific religious expe- 
rience of the Revival takes account of the larger historical background, 
and of the modern psychological theories of behaviorism, psychoanalysis, 
auto-suggestion, voluntarism. The method is more inclusive than in The 
Varieties of Religious Experience, by William James, who largely dealt 
with types of introspective individualism without regard to the historical 
setting. The work is done with fine impartiality from the standpoints of 
the judgment of fact and the judgment of value. We are able to test the 
worth of current psychological theories by the standard of religious ex- 
perience and to evaluate religious experience by the theories of psychology. 
It is one of the best discussions of the psychology of religion. It is par- 
ticularly valuable as challenging modern Methodists to adapt themselves 
to their situation, as Wesley did to his, to extend the sway of Christ the 
Redeemer unto the ends of the earth. 

The sentimentalism of the eighteenth century was influenced by the 
mental attitude of acceptance rather than of wonder, curiosity or chal- 
lenge. It expressed itself in forms of crass cruelty and administered fero- 
cious laws with incredible violence and injustice. The class consciousness 
ignored the economic disabilities of the poor. The custom of pluralities 
and of clerical absenteeism and the intolerance of a bigoted Puritanism 
precipitated religious, political and social corruptions. The literary: re- 
volt betokened a transition from the spirit of criticism to that of creation 
in this complex period of national expansion and industrial revolution. 
Note that neither the church nor the state was capable of discerning or 
comprehending the forces which were remolding society, and of providing 
for the intellectual and spiritual needs of the times (39). *How is it to-day? 
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Wesley owed a great deal to his age as it in turn was indebted to 
him. The mind of Wesley was critical and even skeptical. It is here 
suggestively interpreted from the standpoint of a behaviorist psychology 
which considers the factors of personality in all the activities which are 
specifically human (42ff.). In the final analysis, Wesley is to be under. 
stood by his religious sentiment. It was in measure determined by his 
egoistic and censorious temperament, which had been intensified by the 
rigid repressive training of his early life. He passed through three stages, 
The first was the conviction of sin which led to a revolt against current 
standards. The second was an awakening to a sense of failure to keep 
the law of God and the imposition upon himself of sharp self-discipline, 
This stage of conflict, strain and mental discord was succeeded by the 
third, which began with his conversion and brought him “the radiant 
cheerfulness of an evangelical experience.” 

Wesley’s practical turn of mind kept him from extreme forms of mys- 
ticism, and his emotional fervor was regulated by rational control. The 
Mystics and the Moravians rediscovered for him the New Testament, 
but with characteristic common sense he paved a way for himself under 
divine guidance. Fire was one of his favorite metaphors in describing 
that memorable experience when his heart was “strangely warmed.” As 
illustrating the relation of the sex-instinct to religion, which must be con- 
sidered in work among adolescents, note what is said of the bearing of 
Wesley’s break with Sophia Hopkey on his conversion (89f., 142). The 
influence of suggestion is illustrated by the impression on Wesley of the 
behavior of the Moravians during the storm at sea (91f.). Nor should 
the instantaneous change from repression to release be dissociated from 
the previous conscious and unconscious processes (88). Is this not true 
of others prior to conversion? (97, 191ff.) 

Wesley’s conversion was the initiation of the great Revival of Reli- 
gion, which brought into being the Methodist Church, quickened all the 
churches, released forces which operated with providential timeliness for 
the intellectual, political, economic and social advances of that age and 
of later times. The chapter on “The Genesis of the Revival” discusses 
with insight the early developments of Methodism and the provision 
made to meet the religious, social and other needs of this new fellowship 
of believers. In keeping with its genius for organization, Methodism has 
moved forward by change. It has also been mindful of the dangers to 
vital religion from too much machinery and that religious interests must 
not be subordinated to sumptuary demands. Time and again, false per- 
spectives have been corrected and the heart of Methodism is still sound. 

The comparison between the emotional oratory of Whitefield and the 
calm argumentative appeal of Wesley to reason and conscience should be 
studied (114ff.). Note how the rhythmic elements of the Revival were 
directed and controlled by the hymns of Charles Wesley and others (118ff.). 
There were no abnormal physical phenomena produced by trance evangel- 
ists who rely more upon hypnotism than holiness and hysteria than endur- 
ance. Methodism has always distinguished between Christian experience 
and what is called experiences with their outbursts of fanatical emotional- 
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ism. Emotion certainly has a place but, as Bishop McConnell well said, 
the freshets of emotion have been stored up and allowed to play themselves 
out in streams which fertilize the fields or turn the wheels. The high 
ethical note in Methodism came from the Puritan strain and it was stabil- 
jzed by the evangelical experience. This is the secret of the health and 
sanity of Methodism’s influence. Its Christian virtue and virility to-day 
indicate that the secret is not lost. 

The instantaneous conversions in early Methodism took place largely 
among adults, but they were not necessarily characterized by emotional 
sensibility, automatisms, passive suggestibility or overwrought nerves 
(165ff.). The conversions may be classified as instinctive and emotional, 
intuitive or mystical, practical or moral (171ff.). But this grouping was 
not exclusive, for they often blended in “the harmonizing of the whole self 
in all its purposes and activities, through the dominant sentiment of love 
to God” (190). There was a unification of character marked by respect 
and adoration for the Good, that is, Holiness and Christian Perfection; 
by regard for Truth as seen in the intellectual regeneration and concrete 
efficiency of Methodist working men and business men; by admiration for 
the Beautiful as an emotional elation which found vent in missionary and 
benevolent enterprises (204ff.). 

Social religion as distinct from the solitary type has always been 
characteristic of Methodism. This is appreciatively reviewed in the chap- 
ter on “The Group Spirit.” A new bond was created, which elevated moral 
standards, regulated the societies, and guided the formulations of doc- 
trine. The inability of early Methodism to understand childhood was a 
reflection of eighteenth century individualism. “The present activities in 
religious education, stimulated by the high quality of our Sunday-school 
publications, indicate that evangelism is still our greatest interest and 
concern. External authority, whether of the church or the Bible, has 
always received a rational interpretation in the light of a valid and vibrant 
experience of Christian assurance. So long as this continues, the unfor- 
tunate theological controversies which have threatened to wreck other 
denominations will not invade our borders. Our typical candor and tol- 
erance are explained by the fact that “the Methodist movement was not 
due to the discovery of an intellectual truth but to the recovery of a 
life” (237). 

The last chapter, on “Historical Values,” is excellent. Methodism dis- 
emprisoned a whole world of thought and feeling by creating an atmos- 
phere of passion in which the new spirit of imagination and reflection 
found its freedom. It was not a failure of nerve but a rise of religion, 
well described as a revival of apostolic Christianity. It is futile to trace 
the religious experience of the Revival to any single psychological germ. 
After all is said, it was the work of God. 

The evangelical experience produced a definite religious attitude 
touching the individual and society. It found its emotional center in the 
Incarnation and its stimulus in the unequaled appeal of the Cross (268ff.). 
It cannot be otherwise to-day. Methodism has many shortcomings, but the 
charge has never been made that it has ever tried to be content with a 
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reduced Christianity. It has kept alive and progressive because of its 
unqualified acceptance of the full Christianity of the whole New Testament. 
Our primary need of a spiritual rebirth within the church has recently 
been voiced with impressive timeliness by the Episcopal Committee on 
Evangelism. It can be met only as every Methodist preacher and layman 
makes Christ central. Let our hearts be on fire with the love of God ang 
fet us labor in season and out of season for the salvation of the world and 
the expansive reign of God in the earth. 


Side Reading 


John Wesley, Christian Philosopher and Church Founder. By Grorgce 
Eayrs (Macmillan, $3). This excellent book supplements Dimond at many 
points. The chapters on the philosophy and practice of Christian experi- 
ence show that Methodism is a God-inspired movement. 

The Eloquence of Christian Experience. By RayMoND CALKINs (Mac- 
millan, $2). These Yale Lectures on preaching ring the changes on the 
experience of God in Christ, as the absolutely indispensable condition of 
discovering and recovering the lost note of spiritual authority, without 
which the church will be stumped. 

Religious Experience. Its Nature and Truth. By Kennetu Epwarp 
(Scribners, $3). This searching examination of the claim of psychology 
to explain religious experience without God removes many misconceptions, 
exposes fallacies, and suggests how the verities of religious knowledge are 
to be co-ordinated with all reality in the interests of a reasonable faith. 

Introduction to the Psychology of Religion. By Frank S. Hickman 
(Abingdon Press, $3). This psychologist understands his business and 
he does not confuse investigation with speculation or psychology with 
philosophy and theology. He appreciates the profound fact of religion; 
he shows a thorough understanding of his subject in all its bearimgs; he 
has a firm gfasp upon the essentials. Specially helpful are the chapters 
on the personal factor, normal growth, conversion, the struggle against 
sin, the nature, function and essence of worship, the belief in God. It is 
one of the finest discussions and compares favorably with the best written 
on the subject. 

For further information about books in general, address Reading 
Course, care of the Meruopist Review, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Oscar L. Joseru. 
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WHO’S WHO IN THE REVIEW? 


Tue frontispiece of this issue is the outlined facade of the Irish-Ameri- 
can Methodist Church being built in Belfast, Ireland, as a memorial of 
Philip Embury and Barbara Heck. Witiam L. Norrurivee, M.D., Ph.D, 
author of our first article in this number, a well-known leader in Irish 
Methodism, is chief master of the propaganda for the erection of this 
temple. He is author of a valuable work on Modern Psychology and Evan. 
gelistic Preaching. 


Professor Georce Artur Wriison, Ph.D., of Syracuse University, is 
author of that very able philosophical work, The Self and Its World. ... 
Puit Harotp Hempr, Ph.D., is professor of English in Albion College, 
Mich. . . . Dr. JoHN JesupAson Cornetius, formerly philosophic pro- 
fessor in Lucknow, India, now doing post-graduate work in America, will] 
soon return to his own country. 


Davip Keppet, D.D., is a retired member of the Central New York 
Conference. . . . Joun LEONARD CoLe, D.D., is now a Methodist minister 
of the Troy Conference at Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


Epwarp DeLor Koutstepr, D.D., whose installation address as Presi- 


dent of Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, South Dakota, appears in 
this number, has recently been appointed Corresponding Secretary of the 
Board of Home Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The Reverend Otor J. ANpeRSON is in charge of a Methodist Episcopal 
church in Ludlow, Mass. 


The many other contributors to this issue of the Mernopist Review 
have probably been previously introduced to our readers. 
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